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Pandua and the (p andua Atiin 


Fae pala WANDUA is. large and important village, the headquarters 
(2 feos of the ¢#ana of the same name, about seventeen miles 
S north-west of Chinsura, Next to Satgaon, it is the oldest 
place in Hughli District. It was once the capital of w 
Hindu Raja, and is famous as the site of a great victory, 
gained by the Musalmans, under Shah Safi, over the 


at 






Hindus, about 4.p, 1340, The story of the Musalman conquest of Pandua- 


is legendary rather than historical—though it seems certain that such a 
conquest did take place, and that the conqueror’s name was Shah Safi, the 
details of the story are legendary, and the supernatural details probably a 
comparatively late addition, 

The story is given by Hunter, in his Statistical Account of Bengal, 
Vol. IM, pp. 313-314. Hunter took the story from The Travels of » 
fisndu by Bholanath Chandra, Vol, 1., pp, 14-145, Hunter's version is as 
follows — 

“ The story goes that the Hindu Raja of Pandua on the vecasion of 
the birth of an heir to his house, had given a great festival, One of his 
officers, a Musalman, who held the post of translator of Persian documents, 
also. made a feast of his own at the came time, at which he killed a cow, 
taking care to bury the bones in an obscure part of the town, in order to 
avoid giving offence to the Hindu population: ‘Hut the bones were dug up 
by jackals at night; and the next morning, on «discovering the sacrilege, 
the whole town rose «nt masse and demanded vengeance on the offender. The 
unfortunate child of the Raja, being deemed unworthy to live with the bload 
of kine upon his head, was first killed, ‘The people then turned upon the 
Musalman, who appealed to the Raja for protection, and not receiving it, 
made his escape to Delhi, when the Emperor despatched a large army against 
the Pandna Raja, and a war resulted, which raged for matiy years, and 
finally terminated in the complete overthrow of the Hindus. This is the 
legend as told by Babu Bholanath Chandra, The Rev, James Long, in an 
article which appeared i the Catcutta Review some years ago, Tregurding the 
localities of the Grand Trunk Road, tells the same story, but with. the 
difference that the Musalman officer of the Raja was celebrating the birth of 
his own child, the latter being slain by the Hindus as a retaliation upon the 
father for having slaughtered a cow; and that it was to obtain revenge for the 
murder of his child that the father sought assistance from the Emperor at 
Delhi. This version of the story seems the more probable. 
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“A local tradition of the war between the Mohammedans and the 
Fundiua Raja, relates that for a long time the Musalmans strove against the 
place in vain,.as the town contained a sacred tank, the waters of which 
possessed the virtue of restoring life to the fallen soidiers of the Hindu 
garrison. The Mohammedan general, however, succeeded In destroying the 
all-healing powers of the tank, by throwing a piece of cow's flesh into it, and 
thereby defiling the water. The besieged Hindus could no more make 
ase of their tank and were forced to surrender,” 

So runs the story, so told by Hunter, The local tradition, last quoted, 
Is taken from an article in the Ca/cufte Reotew for 1850, on“ Early Bengali 
Literature and Newspapers,” and the writer of that article had himself 
borrowed itfrom the Cafowta Asiatic Observer of 1824. The Rajaof Pandua 
had sought the assistance of the Raja of Munad (Mahnaz} against the Invaders, 
The miraculous tank, which was called the /#iuch Awnd, was at Mahnad. 
As that place is only four miles from Pandua, if the two were under different 
rulers or Rajas, they must have been very petty principalities, — | 

The Pandua winar, or tower, was built to commemorate the victory of 
the Musalmans, and is said to be the oldest building in Bengal. ft is 
described as follows in the List of Ancient Monuments — 

* Tt isa round tower of five stages or storeys, each lessening in diameter, 
from 60 feet at the base to 15 at the top, The dimensions of the several 
stages will be best understood by being placed in a tabular form. 

Upper storey, diameter 12° above, 15’ below; Kips 





Fourth “ i 23 io” ie 26 ~ - 
Third =, : pe oc ee et For 
Second Pl _ 47” 6" . ae i” » J 35° 
Basement ie ii 5a 2 iil id iil - 25° 
TOTAL 116’ 
Pinnacie 9 


Total height rss" 

"The outer face of each storey is ornamented: with very flat convex 
flutes, In the centre of the building there isa circular staircase leading to 
the top. At the base of each successive storey there is a doorway leading 
out to a narrow terrace on the outside which rans al) round, The entrance 
door of the basement storey ison the west side towards the smgid, which is 
175 feet distant. On this account ft Is believed to have been the Afazina or: 
Myazsin's tower, from the top of which the faithful were called to prayers. 
There is no inscription on the building, and the people of course refer Its 
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erection to: the holy saint Safiuddin whose tomb Is close by, , . The top- 
most portion tumbled down in the earthquake of 1835." | 

The tower consists of a solid core of masonry, in the centre of which is 

an iron rod, said by tradition to have been the walking stick of Shah Safi, 
Musalman General. [t struck meat once, when first | saw the tower, that it 
‘was a copy, on a smaller scale and with inferior workmanship, of the Kutab 
at Delhi. 14 is, however, thicker in proportion to its height than the Kutab 
is. 

The journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, 39, 1870, contains 
pictures of the Patidus minar, and of the mosquein front of it, to the north- 
west. The ominar appears to have been then in perfect preservation, even to 
the small pinnacle on the top ; and the mosque, which had fallen wholly into 
ruins by 1900, seems to have been also in almost perfect preservation, 
} wrote the following description of the tower In 1906 — 

Round the circular core there was once a circular staircase, but in the 
course of ages the steps have all been worn away, and there now remains a 
rough sloping ascent. There is no ‘great difficulty in getting to the top, I 
went up-on the 12th December 1900, but it is rather a scramble, and anyone 
doing so would be the better of a light, as it is pitch dark inside the tower, 
Round the circular stair is an outer wall of masonry. About ten feet above 
the ground is a tecess, some six feet high by four broad, in the outer wall, 
which is here about eight feet thick. At the top of the third story the 
stair opens out into what was once a circular gallery round the tower, but 
it fs now 50 overgrown with bushes and jungle that it is impossible to go 
round it, On the top of the fourth storey there was once a similar gallery, 
overgrown pow with jungle in the same way; there is now only sufficient 
room to sit down in the opening of the stair here. Up to the top of the 
third storey the stair is very dark, with only two small loopholes, and full 
of bats. 

In 1906 the Pandua wanar was taken on the Government fist of 
monuments to be kept in repair, and it was thoroughly repaired during the 
frst: three months of 1907. It now consists of five stories, a cupola, and 
pienacle. The fifth story, cupola and pinnacle, of the old tower, had fallen 
in the earthquake of 1885, A bank of earth, some six feet high, was heaped ap 
round the base of the tower, The circular stair inside the tower was rebuile 
from bottom to top, and the loopholes in the outer wall were cleared out and. 
repaired, so that the staircase is now well lit, and it is now quite easy to go 
from the bottom to thetop, The circular galleries round the base of exch 
story were repaired, and parapets made round them, A fifth story, some 
twenty feet high, was added on; a cupola some six feet high above that, and 
a pinnacle ornament, another six feet high, on top of all, The height of the 
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tower, to the top of the pinnacle, is now 127 feet; and there are now 161 
steps, as follows — 


To first Gallery - re sv» 28 steps, 
To: second , £ rye a» ‘ 
To third , os bas ve 8 1 
To fourth , ave ai us 3Q 4 
To interior of cupola... e a SOY ow 


Tora: ...-'t-  %, 

The whole munar was also replastered and whitewashed. Unfortunately 
this renovation has given the appearance of a brand mew érection to 
what was formerly a venerable ruin.. The Bengal monsoon rains, however, 
may be trusted to remove this spick and span appearance within a few 
years. 

The mosque on the north-west was cleared out at the same time, al! the 
rubbish, fallen brickwork, and jungle, being cleared away, It appears quite 
beyond repair now, 

The minaret can be well seen from the railway, looking out to the 
north-east, as the train approaches Pandua from the sooth, It is also a 
very conspicuous object to any one approaching Pandua by the road from 
Kaina, from the north-east; but it is mot easily seen In the village itself. 
It stands about a hundred yards east of the fourth furlong of the aand mile 
of the Grand Tnmk Road. 

North-west of the minaret are the ruins of a large mosque, said to have 
had sixty domes, a few of which are still standing, though most of the 
building has fallen down, and much of the ruins bas been cleared away. 
A number of large black oblong roughly carved stones may also be seen 
some worked into the mosque, or acting as pillars, others lying on the ground, 
Probably these were once part of an older Hindu temple. — 

About a hundred yards east of the tower isa large tank, with 4 mosque 
on its east bank. An inscription on the mosque shows that it fs about 
200 years old, East of the mosque again is @ small Mussalman cemetery, 
walled in, but falling into. decay, This mosque haa also recently been 
repaired. 

On the west of the Grand Trink Road, opposite the tower, is a -white- 
Washed tomb, of no architectaral pretensions or beauty, said to be that of 
Shah Sah alias Safudin Sultan, the Conqueror of Pandua. 

Local tradition calls the Hindu King, whom Shah Safi overthrew, Pandu. 
The article, above quoted, fromthe Calcutta Review of 1850, gives bis name 
a3 Pandraja: The supposed site of the battlofield is known as" /ang maidan," 
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PANDUA AND THE PANDUA MINAR. A453 
or battlefield, anda tank excavated to celebrate the victory is called “Fiated 
Allah" of Goul's victory, 


The date of the Musalman conquest is supposed to have been about 

A.D. £340. The rolers of Delhi, doring the fourteenth century, were— 
Taghlak “us = we ERl6—1z25 
Muhammad Taghlak i 2 =1325—1350 
Firuz Shah ars Fa om = 950—1 988 

A large mela, ot religious fair, is held at Pandua on the tst of Afagh 
(middle of January), and a smaller one on the tst of Baisakh (middle of 
April) every year, At the former the attendance is about 10,000; chiefly 
Musalmans. In 1824 seventy persons were crushed to death in the tower, 
owing to one man falling, those below trying to get up, and those below 
trying to pet down. 

West of Pandua is a large tank, believed to be forty feet deep, called the 
Pir Pokkar or saint's tank, It is surrounded by ruined tombs, supposed ta 
be those of Musalmans who fel) during the war of invasion. 

It is said that Pandua was once fortified by a wall and a trench, five 
miles in circumference. Maps of fifty years ago show a fortification, a wall 
or éand completely surrounding the village. [ have been out of and inte 
Pandua, on all sides, north, south, cast and west, dozens of times, but have 
never seen any traces of this circumvallation; unless an old éand, ranning 
from the railway, a little north of the station, to the Grand Trunk Road, 
forms the remains of it. 

Pandua suffered terribly from the epidemic fever which ravaged Bengal 
in the fifties and sixties of last century. This epidemic, in its slow westward 
march, reached Pandua fn July 1862 ; upwards of 1,200 of the inhabitants of 
the village died during the next six months, By 1869 it is said s.200 had 
died out of a population of less than 7,000, 

Pandua is the chief Musalman centre in the distict of Hughll, the popula. 
tion of which is almost entirely Hindu. Four-fifths of the total district 
population are Hindus ; Pandua ts the only place of any size in the district 
where Musalmans preponderate, Here they form the great majority, The 
Musalmans of Pandua chiefly belong to the upper classes, or Ashraf as they 
are called, and are generally known as Admadars, from Atm, a grant, best- 
owed by the Moghal Government for services rendered by their forefathers: 
During the carly years of British rule, when the British officers’ duties were 
chiefly confined to the collection of revenue, and judicial authority was left in 
the hands of Awais, or Musalman judges, these Asis were often chosen 
from among the A:madars of Pandua; and the post of Kissi-al-Kassat (Kasi 
of Kasts, or chief Kast) was for some time hereditary in a Pandua family 
the last holder of the post being Kes? Muhammad Mazhar, The Musalmans 
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of Pandoa are said, no-doubt with truth, to be chiefly descended from the 
officers and soldiers who invaded Bengal under Shah Safiin the fourteenth 
century, 

Even in its modern decay, Pandua is:still a large and important village. 
It is the headquarter: of a #laza, and forms a municipal union. The 
station is a fairly large one, all trains, except the mails, stop atit, There is 
a Public Works Department resthouse in the village, also an Enplish school, 
and a biweekly dispensary, a branch of the Bhola Nath Bose dispensary at 
Mandalai is heid on Ads (market) afternoons, Sundays and Wednesdays. 

Mahnad, more properly Mahanath (the great Lord), is a large village, 
situated partly’ : Pandua and partly in Polba ‘tana, four miles south of 
Pandia, As Stated above, it is said to have been the capital of another 
Raja, who suites the Pandua Raja against the Musalmans; possibly the 
two villages formed-one town at that time, If so, all traces of the buildings 
filling the space between the two have disappeared. The miraculous tank 
may still be seen, and is now known as the “ /ibat Kund," or tank of Mile. 
There are temples of Brahmomoyo and Shiva in the village. At the latter a 
festival, known as the Mahmad /até (an Uriya word for festival), is held in 
the month of February, on the SAiwarafri, the fourteenth day after the full 
moon inthe month of Phalgun, The Bengal Rural Mission of the United 
en ee a station at Malnad, and keeps up a school and a small 

cnsary. Five district rads meet in the village. Mahnad station on the 
Berigal Provincial Railway is. about a mile south of the village. 

Owaréasem is a small village about four miles west and a ttle south of 
Mahnad, and so is eight miles from Pandua, This place also has a oe 
almost identica! with those of Pandua and Mahnad. The legend was furnis 
tome by Babu Satkauri Ghosh, Headmaster of Dwarbasini? School, it runs 
as follows — 

At the time of the Musalman invasion of Bengal, a line of Hindu kings: 
of the Satgop caste beld their capital at Dwarbasini.. The last of them was 
named Dwar Pal, His kingdom was invaded by a Musalman general named 
Muhammad Ali: The first battle fought was indecisive. In Dwar Pal's palace 
enclosure was a tank called the /itat fund, or tank of life, which had the power 
conte wounds of all who bathed in it, and even of restoring to life the 
bodies of those slain in battle if they were placed in the sacred water. A 
Mtsalinan saint named Saha Jokai got leave from Dwar Pal to bathe in this 
tank, and entered the water with a piece of beef hidden in bis clothes: the 
pollution of the tank caused by this bee! deprived the water of ite healing 
powers, Beret of its help, Dwar Pal was utterly defeated in a second battle 
after which be and al) his family burned themselves on a funeral pyre within 
his palace, which was thus reduced toa heap of ruins, known as Dhan pata, 
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Before his death he predicted that, whenever a respectable Hindu of the 
Satgop caste should come to live at Dwarbasini, be would become its king. 
It is said that, as long.as the Musalman rule Issted, no Satgop was ever 
allowed to settle there, — 

The tank now shown as the /ijai tund is only a small shallow pond, on 
the south side of a much larger tank know a¢ famaea (prayer-fulfilling) A 
small tomb on the east of the /iéat dund js said to be that of the Pir Saha 
Jokai, It is in good repair, baying been renewed within the last twenty, years. 
Another large tank, a little to the east, now divided by cross demas into three 
small tanks, is called Chandra tup (tank of moonshine), Some distance to 
the north are another large tank called Papharan (sin removing) and a serits 
of severt tanks called Sa? Sarin, after the Raja's seven wives, On the south- 
east of Dwarbasini is a slightly raised mound composed of broken brick, 
known as the gard, or fort. All over the village, a little below the surface, 
are the remains of brick houses and walls, with many filled up wells; and 
local tradition says that much treasure has from time to time been dug up, as 
well as many broken sculptured stories. 

Nowadays Dwarbasini ia a small, decayed, and very poor village. It 
contains a school and an outpatient dispensary, the latter is chiefly maintained 
by Raja Piarl Mohan Mukerjea, C.S.1,, of Uttarpara, who owns much 

property in the neighbourhood, Dwarbasini Station on the Bengal Provin- 
cial Railway is about a mile south of the main village Another mile or so to 
the south-east, in Sathan village stands one of the towers of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey. Between Dwarhasini village and the railway line 
may be seen the mins of an indigo factory, the chimney of which ts still 
standing. All over Hughli district may be seen the remains of indigo 
factories ; the vats, specially thelr floors, last a very long time; but this 
is the only one | have seen where the chimney remains standing. Indigo 
cultivation in this district died out about 1836 to 1840, 

Dwarbasini, like Pancua, suffered terribly from the epidemic fever, which 
first attacked the village in 1863, about a year after it reached Pandua. 
In 186) it was reported that 1,900 out of 2,700 inhabitants of Dwarbasial 
had died during the last six years, and that out of the S00 remaining barely 
one-fourth were in good health. 

Baitchi is a considerable village about five and a half miles north-west 
of Pandua, and about a mile and a half east of Bainchi Station on the East 
Indian Railway, There are an inpatient dispensary and a Higher English 
School here maintained by endowment. Babu Bihari Lal Mukerjea, a 
wealthy trader and semindar who lived at Bainchi and died in the seventies 
of last century, left a lakh and a half of rupees for the maintenance of the 
school and dispensary. The bulk of his property was left to his widow for 
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life, She survived him for about thirty years, dying on 18th December 1903, 
when the whole property fell in to Government as a trust for charitable 
purposes. The school has since been moved into the family residence of its 
founder. In the compound of this house are two old Hindu temples with 
high conical roofs, A small inscription on one of them states that it was 
erected in the year 1604 Satadda. This would be Ap, 1683, The Sakadde 
era is the era of Vikramaditya. Here and there in the village of Bainchi are 
several small temples, built of beautifully moulded bricks. One of the GTS. 
towers was built at Nidla, a small village three miles north-east of Bainchi 
It fell in the earthquake of 1885 and is now represented only by a rough 
mound of ruins, 
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Motes on Ofd Darjecfing. 


To bewathe the air of Sikkim Sree, 
To stander by her parting rifle ; 
Jind seek tite beauty of her hills 
The Siueness af her sep. 
(Colman Macauiay : fap of Lachen:) 


S town ag Darjeeling is somewhat of a misnomer when 
compared with some of the subjects dealt with in the pages 
of Bengal: Past and Present, yet the growth has been so 
considerabie and the changes so many, that it may be of 
a Interest to reproduce an old map of Darjeeling and add 
some notes on the early inhabitants of this now fashionable hill station of 
Bengal. The old map, acopy of which is here reproduced, was shown to the 
writer by Mr, L. S O'Malley, IXCS., (the Editor of the present series of 
“Bengal Gazetteers") andowas found in an oid volume entitled The Bengad 
and Agra (suide and Gasetteer for 134) (Caleutta, William Ruston and 
Company). 

To understand it a brief reference is needed to the early history of 
Darjeeling and for this we can take no better guides than the chapter in Mr, 
O'Malley's recent Grasetierr of Darjeeling amd an old Handbook of Darjeeling, 
published In 1862 by Captain |. G. Huthory, RJA. (Calcutta, 1863, RC, 
Lepage, |, Tank Square), | 





EARLY History. 

The history of Darjeeling ig a late chapter in the extension of Britich 
rulein India, Before the year 1816 what is now the district of Darjecling: 
was in: possession of the Nepalese, having been forcibly taken from the people 
of Sikkim. At the end of the war with Nepal (on 4th March 1816) it was 
ceded to the East India Company by the treaty of Segouli, and on toth 
February 1817 bythe treaty of Titalya the territory su ceded was made over 
by the Brith to the Sikkim Raja. This “treaty covenant or agreement" 
was made-between Captain Barre Latter, * Agent on the part of His Excel. 
lency the Right Hon'ble Earl of Moira, K.G,, Governor-General, ete." and 
certain named “ deputies on the part of the Raja of Sikkimputtee.” Disputes, 
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however, continued to oecur from time to time and in 1828 the Goverior- 
General deputed Captain Lloyd along with Mr, J.. W. Grant® of the Civil 
Service to effect a settlement. They went to Darjeeling anil apparently 
settled matters forthe time, Ina report, dated 18th June 1$29, Lloyd claimed 
to have been the first European to have visited what he called “the old 
Goorkha Station of Darjeeling.” He spent six days there in February 1829 
and was immediately struck " with ite being well adapted for the purpose of 
asanitarium.” He also commented on “its strategical position as command- 
ing the entrance to Nepal and Bhutan.” | 

Owing to the numerous Nepalese raids the once flourishing Sikkim 
village of Darjeeling had been deserted by its inhabitants and little remained 
but the ruins of an old temple or Buddhist monastery, This was situated on 
the top of what is now called "Observatory Hill “in the centre of the present 
station. Later on this gwga was rebuilt, and still later it fell into ruins, and 
a new guefa was built, which still exists, if the Béwtia Gusti, on the road 
down to the cantonment at Lebong. ‘This ruined temple is the one referred 
to in the Gaseffeer of 1841-23 the “old ruin” and was long a landmark in 
the neighbourhood. A Buddhist "chertes" stil) crowns this hill and numer: 

us prayer flags still utter their prayers in the wind. 

The representations of Lloyd and Grant were not neglected by Lord 
William Bentinck, the Governor-General, who soon after in 1830 deputed 
Captain Herbert, the Deputy Surveyor-General, and Mr. Grant to explore the 
tract and report to him, They soon reported, and, as the old Gaesttcer 
says—" Occupation was strongly advocated and the various capabilities of 
the place pointed out,” 

The Court of Directors having been consulted and having agreed, 
Captain Lloyd received orders to “on the first convenient occasion" reopen 
negotiations with the Sikkim Raja, The “convenient occasion” soon arose 
owing to a raid made by some Lepcha refugees from Nepal into Sikkim and 
on rst February 1835 the Raja of Sikkim executed a deed of grant and 
“out of friendship for the Govemiment of the Company" he presented 
“Darjeeling to the Governor-General for the purpose of enabling the servants 
of hia Government suffering from sickitess to avail themselves of its advan- 
tages.” The cession of the then uninhabited mountain was unconditional, 
eee 8 

*}. W, Grant became a" weiter" in 1805, 4" weniog werchant jn 1816, was afterenttin Cominas: 
cial Residun ar Malda, and im 1835" Expo. Waretcame Keeper” He reieod in.1849 end deroknd 
himeel! \o astronnmy and Lilt for himelf en tikenrratory, He itiud oy orth Sepuember 1865. Renders 
of that tend of sense ancl semsibllity by feucnal of Mrs Foatee (1626-1839), will remember how 
mach mention ja made of Mr. aiid Mra Geene derlog ie sts months Mrs. Fenton (then Mis, Comphe)() 
fived with ther friends the Goulilabarys at Milde MD. Grant bs desetitied we “qwellintemed: and 
agreeable man ands Highlander,” and bis viulls to the ** Negus Hills” wpe sereral times neferred tox 
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but in 184! the Government granted the Raja an allowance of Rs, 3000 a5 
compensation and afterwards raised. i} to Rs, 6,000. 

Soon-after Lleyd and Dr. Chapman (one of the medical officers of the 
Calcutta General Hospital) were sent to «pend the winter of 1836-37 in 
Darjeeling and to report on its fitness os a sanitarium, and in #840: the 
District of Darjecling became officially recognised as a “District” by the 
appointment of Dr. Archibald Campbell to be “Superintendent of Darjeeling 
and in charge of political relations with Sikkim.” 


Tit MEN WHO MADE DARJEELING. 

The three men to whom Darjecling is indebted for its existence and 
develupment are Licyd, Grant:and Campbell. Lloyd and Grant discovered 
it and were the first Europeans to tread those hills, it was to Lloyd's 
influence with the Raja of Sikkim that the cession of the hill territory was 
made,” and! to Dr, A. Campbell Darjeeling is tmdebted not only for the 
successful development of the place, but for the introduction of the great 
industry of these hills—the- tea plantations, 

An old report, written in 1852, by a Judge of the Supreme Court, is 

quoted by O'Malley; in it fill credit.is given to Campbell, [trans : 

“He found Darjeeling an inaccessible tract of forest......by his exertions 

an excellent sanitarium has been established for troops and others, 
a Hill Corps has bean formed for the mainttenance of order, seventy 
Europeat) houses have been built, with a bazar, jail and buildings 
for the sick of the depdt; « revenue of Rea. $0,000 has been raised 
and is collected punctually, a system of administration of Justice has: 
been intraduced,,,,..forced labour has been abolished, the cultivation 
of tea and coffee introdisced arid various European fruits and grapes; 
in short, I may say that to him the Government is indebted: for the 
formation of the district of Darjecling.” 

Dr, Archibald Campbell was bom m Scotland on zoth nize 1805 and 
was therefore 35 years of age when appointed Superintendent : 
He was educated in Edinburgh and took bis M.D. degree aie in $826, On 
6th May 1827 he received his commission in the Bengal Medical Service. 
He had acted as Residency Surgeon in Nepal when Brian Hodgson wes 
Political Officer, and in 1840 he was appointed first “Superintendent. of 
Darjeeling,” where he spent the next 22 years, retiring in February 1862, 
with 35 years’ service He died on sth November 1574. He published « 
book (Svo: Calcutta, 1845) entitled “Rautes from Darjeeling to Tibet and 
lutinerary from Pharo in Tidet to Lasse,” and numerous articles in the 
Journal'of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

“This f recorded on Genera! Lloyd'y memorial tatites in St. Andsew's Charehy, Durjecting, 
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Captain Hathort (Handidok of 1853) writes of Campbell and bis work 

as follows :— 

“ Agreeable atid courteous in manner, able and judicious in mind, ener- 
getic and enterprising,......,....it is to Dr, Campbell that Darjeeling 
maitily owes its past progress and present position, For two and 
twenty years he wisdly wielded the sceptre of this little principality 
and when at length he laid it down and exchanged the cares of 
office for rest and retirement in his native land, he left Darjeeling 
with the kindly wishes and grateful remembrances of all who had 
ever known him; When Dr, Campbell took change, there were not 
20 families [*100 souls’ says another account] In the whole ‘tract 
of hills, there is now (12863) a population of 20,600." [In 1901. the 
population of the Darjeeling District was 249,117.] 





TROUBLE WITH SIKKIM. 

For Campbell's first nine years there was nothing of political importance 
to disturb the even course of affairs in Darjeeling, but in 1848 Dr. (now Sir) 
Joseph Dalton Hooker (the still surviving: veteran) came to Darjeeling and 
the Governor-General had specially asked the Sikkim RKaja-to give him every 
assistance in his botanical inquiries, Instead, however, of doling so the Raja, 
or rather his Dewan, (generally called the Pag: Dewan) systematically 
placed every” obstacle he could in Hooker's path. Campbell therefore deter- 
mined to join Hooker and interview the Raja. Campbell and Hookerreached 
Toomlong, the then capital of Sikkim, on 3rd November 1849, but the Raja 
totally ignored them. They therefore ieft the next day and on 7th November 
they were both seized by a body of 90 Sikkimese soldiers and made prisoners, 
and Campbell was very roughly treated and tortured. The story is graphically 
toll by Hooker in his Ainglayan Journals (Chapters XXV andl XXVIj, 
Military preparations were begun at Darjeeling when the news reached 
there, but Campbell and Hooker were not released till they had been in 
captivity for six weeks, 4 

As a punishment for this unprovoked outrage the territory of the Sikkim 
terai was taken’ back by the Company fram the Raja. This was effected by 
four policemen who entered the treasury and found there exactly six rupees 
The boundary between Sikkim and British territory was also fixed wt the 
Rungeet river, where it still remains. 

After this nothing of special importance took place till 1860, when 
Campbell reported that the Sikkimese had set our authority at defiance, had 
prohibited trade and systematically kitinapped and made slaves of British 
subjects. Campbell was then ordered to seize certain portions of Sikkim 
till the demands for redress were agreed to. In November 1860 he marched 
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into Sikkim with three other Europeans and 100 men of the local Darjeeling 
“Sebundy Sappers" and reached Richinping, a village about 40 miles from 
Darjeeling. He was here fiercely attacked and was forced to retire cowie 
to his ammunition being exhausted and on hearing reports of a threatened 
attack on Darjeeling, The retreating little force was badly mauled in 
a defile 6 miles from camp, and the retreat became a flight till they met 
a detachment sent out to their ald, For some days there was considerable 
excitement in Darjeeling, but a force was soon organised and put under the 
command of Lieutenant-Coionel J. C. Gawler,* F.R.G.S, of the 73rd Foot 
THE EXPEDITION GF 1861, 

This force consisted of « battery of Mountain Artillery, 2 Naval 
howitzers, 4oo men of the 6th Royal Regiment, § companies of the 73rd 
N.L, a wing of the 3rd Sikhs and 290 men of the Sikh Police (now 45th 
Sikhs), The force crosed the Rungeet on 2nd Febrosry 1861. . The enemy 
offered but feeble resistance and the chief difficulty was in the desertion of the 
transport coolles. The force reached Toomlong on oth March and the young 
Raja came down from Chumbi to meet them, and a treaty was signed 
by the Hon'ble Ashley Eden, “the Envoy and Specia] Commissioner” and 

“ Sekeong EKuzoo, the Maharaja of Sikkim" on 28th March 1861. 

The treaty consisted of 33 articles and made arrangements for trade, 
delivery of defaulters and criminals, ete, and the Maharaja expressed bis 
siicere regret for the misconduct of his servants and subjects and agreed to 
pay an indemnity.+ 

We need not continue the history of Darjceling after 1561.5 




















"A very interaaing scecuu 6f shle ¢xpmeditted lat Sabian {which ta «yy Sip Chasleg Naples had 
proseumee! to be “ bnprantieable fie Brith Troope’ mae given by the Conmindent, Eieutenart. 
Colasel John Cox Gawinr, li « book pabllahed by Pdward Sienford (Lonilun, (873), exililed * Sikkim, 
with hints on Mountain aul Jinghe Wahu.” Gawler waa aflcrwardle minke Keupes Of the Creve Jewels 
in the Tower af Lewdim aed died on grit Joly 2883. 1 am Indicheed! for ibe Joon wl thik book to Mp 
Join Whito, an obi snd respecte resident of Darjeeling, wlio come to Darjeeling with ihe éth Foot in 

{ Ashley Eden bed an herednary invecew in Darjeciing, being son of the third Lord Agckland and: 
nephew of the Governoptiencral. He was Lieatenant-Governer 1377-1882 ; bia name je eti]) comme: 
moraced tn ibe Eden Sanitariuw and m « frouee and rood entiod “‘Ashiey.” On agth March 186g oo 
Envoy to Bhinan be wea very roughly handled and subjected to indygnfiiis, oo Campbell was at the 
hands of the Silriehrnse try. 18g. . 

f Though no.meilon tv emale in these Notes of tho later Sikkim expedition. of 158859, yet it pay 
be worth ile txt my second the wiry vocored by Captain St. ower an old ahd reacted resident 

 Darjex! ma (te whore Pasi indy hited for mmh Information in the (hese -qeten). 

Py yumm ax follows | Alter ube tattle off cho felyp Le Peay among the prldonery taken was a 
Tihetan” of fade complerion, lite eyes and ped haiy, op Earopemn wees he hy wpyewsaetionr Maat vere ef ale 
captions aad * Road Inn's te very twin of Paitdy Suillean ‘The Ddctor whe attended ps hlq woeeccty 
bename Interested fi him and muke tmny inquiries ) be fownil that the prises) nme wey Musueay 
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DARJEELING IN IB4t, 

We may now try to realise what the old station was like in 341, when 
the accompanying map was published. The numbers on the map refer to 
locations or to houses already built. | 

We may commence at the north-west corner of the station. We find 
marked on the map the site of a house called, obviously from its northerly 
position, “John o'Groats" I[t belonged to a Lieutenant Montgomery 
who may have been the officer of that name in the 15th Native Infantry, 
then stationed at Dinapore The site of this house must have been near 
to the present fine house called " Singamari” belonging to Mr, A. Price. It 
was near what is now called North Point, where St, Joseph's College now 
stands. This College was opened in 1892, the school having formerly been 
at a house called “ Sunny Bank." | 

The road which now runs round Birch Hill then existed from John 
O’Groats to the present Observatory Hill, On this read in 1840 were situated 
two houses, No. 2 or 3, belonging toa Mr. Yule. Higher up this road was 
No. 4 belonging to Mr, Smith, of whom more hereafter, and No, 5 called 
“Primrose Hill" belonging to Mr, Martin. This Mr. Martin, or hiv family, for 
many years after kept the principal shop of Darjeeling, ‘The: shop was in 
1863 close to General Lloyd's house (No. 16 on nap). Mr, Martin also owned 
location No, 41 and, later on, the house now known as “ Rose Bank," which 
has been in the possession of the Maharaja of Burdwan's family for the past 
§0 years. Next to “Primrose Hill" came Incation Ne. 6 This is an the 
ground now known as “Wilson's Basti” [t is just below the present 
Durbar Hall and the houses are.now used as the offices of the local Public 
Werks Department. No, 6 was the only Hotel of those days. [t belonged 
to Mr. S, Smith, the owner of locations Nos. 5 and 28. Smith had let out 
this Hotel to D. Wilson & Co, the enterprising firm whose name Is preserved 











Doola and, aherwards, a Lams of the Peooch) Monastery In Siiikim told him that many yeuts before 
a big torly red-haired European had come to Sikkim, with « Lepeha wife, and uid settled dewo dn 
Sikkim j whee cor Papedition of 186 came thie man and fis family ongrated to Tibet Inqtiiries 
made in Derjeeling proved thal aboot tiyq, = ferun-scarum pedj-haired Irishman named Timothy 
tehaed to return and had even fred on the “‘Sebenily Sappera” omni in pursuit of him, A messenger 
waa sent to Namgay Dools's home in Tibet and tromgte Hack with fim an old brass regimantal backle 
ard wn Ol erucifix, et¢., proving ihe abere story to be Gos ‘Tim Dooley tecaina " Timlay Deol” 
and probably hiv descendants ure in Tihet to thia day ae! Nemgay Dools, the “ Tiletan " pitaomer, was 
the 2en of the Irish Tim Doolan. Kipling apparently tus beard of ills sury{ see his Alampay Deola 
(Hd. dere, SMarmilion & Co. TVs fn flack and WPhiv, p26), but Kipling’s Maty has tio mnch of 
the atage Tishman abont it and te oot am good a aiory ae the wersion, pabliched privaialy, hy Captain 
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in Calcutta in the name “ Wilson Hotel” still given by géariwa/ap to the 
Great Eastern Hotel, 

The Darjeeling Hotel was a fair sized one, containing (in 182) 14 single 
and 7 double rooms. It was managed for D. Wilson & Co, by Mr. Warman, 
the owner of occupier of location No, 7 close by. 

it was probably the same “ cottage-like™ building which so disappointed 
Hooker on his arrival in Darjeeling on 16th April 1848 He had been 
informed that there was a “furnished hotel" in Darjeeling and had (in 
English fashion) brought neither servants nor bedding, He describes 
it (imadayan Journals, Chapter IV) as "a long cottage-like building, divided 
off into pairs of apartments which are hired by visitors." This * hotel” 
was probably fittle better than the dak bungalow of the day, and twenty 
years later it waa even more uncomfortable, for in 1863 Captain Hathorn 
devotes over two pages of his Wanddvot to a denunciation of it...“ There Is 
neither (he wrote) an Hotel or DA Bungalow properly so called... There is 
what is called a Dak Bungalow belonging to Mewsra D, Wilson & Co.” The 
accommodation is tlescribed as “inferior both In quantity and quality, the 
cuisine is bad, the khansama’s charges are exorbitant" (this js not surprising 
as the é/iansama was an ex-convict “who had been twice in jail"), The 
people of 1863 possibly expected much, for Captain Hathorn remarks 
that "the gentry of Calcutta who have been accustomed to the sumptuous 
dinners, the silver plate, and iced champagne of Calcutta” are naturally 
disgusted with " the stringy sheep, the museular goat, the indigestible bread 
and the altogether-to:be abominated fowl“ with which they were regaled in 
Darjeeling in 1863, 

House or Incation No, 8 belonged to a Colone) Caufield, This may be 
2 Lieotenant-Colonel Caufield, Cu, of the Light Cavalry, who went on sick 
leave in February 1841, as the Army List shows. He may have been one of 
the first invalids to enjoy the cool breezes of Darjeeling. 

House No, 9, called * Solitaire," belonged to Mr. Hepper, probably of the 
firm of Hepper & Co,, who owned location Na 30 and its house, then and 
still called “Oak Lodge.” The site of No. 9 corresponds with that of the 
present house, "Rivers Hill)" close by the Shrubbery cricket ground. We 
understand that the name “Rivers” was taken from that of Sir A. Rivers 
Thompson, who was Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal from 1882-87, and fs 
remembered as tie opponent of what was in those stirring days called the 
"Ubert Bill.” Location No. to we cannot trace, but Na tr is a well-known 
one, as itis the site of the present Shribbery. The old house js seen in the 
picture of 1852 with three tall trees in front of it, The house on this site 
had formerly beeu in the possession of Sir Thomas Edward Michell Turton, 
Bart., who was Registrar of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, and succeeded 
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his brother as Baronet in 1844, and tater on got into financial troubles which 
led to his being an inmate for a considerable time of the civil side of the 
Presidency Jail, where till recently a ward was pointed out known by the 
name of Turton’s ward. 

This house, about 1962, passed into the possession of Mr. Charles H. 
Barnes, a notable man in old Darjeeling and one of the most energetic 
pioneers of the tea Industry.” Readers’ of Hooker's " Aimalayas"' will 
remember how he records the hospitality of Mr, G, Barnes in his comfortable 
house, “on a conical hill overiooking the Ganges,” at Colgong, and how 
Mr. Charles H, Barnes wat the first to weloome him to Darjeeling on 
his arrival at the.“ Hotel " as above described, The Barnes brothers were 
noted for their hospitality and kept open homse for travellers on their 
way to the hills, Jt was Charles: A, Bares who opened out the tea estates of 
Chongtong, Nagri, Singtom, Vah, Mineral Springs, Rungneet and the 
Monunteviot estate at Kurseong, A tablet is erected to his memory in St. 
Andrew's Church, Darjeeling, and the names of two estates fn the district, 
“ Barnesmore" and “ Barnesheg,” still commemorate the name-of the man 
who did so much to establish the great industry of these hills. From the 
hands of Mr. Barnes the old house in the grounds of the Shrabbery passed 
into the possession of the Cooch Behar. Estate and was finally cheaply 
purchased by Government on 31st October 1877, The present fine residence 
of the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, erected in 18797 in Sir Ashley 
Eden's time, was frst occupied in the summer of 1880. The previous 
house, though usually described as a “cottage,” must have been a fairly 
large and roomy one, forin it dwelt a succession of Lietitenant-Governors 
from the days of Sir Frederick Halliday, the first Liewtenant-Governor of 








"We content ourselves with a bare mention af the tom hilimity tn thie blll j tte hintory hues yet to be 
written, [thea had wany ops and downs, an early boom, « eliinp in #866, anctlier alvanoe bis 1371-4, 
depres ten yorum fates, & great vive in tip29d, then great onerproduction and He ociseq meteor, and: 
2 itendly Improvement 44 (he present dag, (See an interesting nove in the Leeire of xyth Apell 1907.) 

The awl. che dnry of the rise anil fall of the eetilomant at Hope Twn, Which the enengy of Mi, 
Byine, Mr. Deere and Mr. H, Dest (of Menghyr) endevtemred to-make « succes, are well worth 
reconting- The anpinatiouns of thove dave ate seuy in thie attest at Hope Town to reatien ibe - vision 
of Brian Hodgson *! of a hundred (hansand loyal bekrts sal aodweart bodies of Saco emaghd™ settled in 
thee fille Remeiber aleo Lond Canning’s Minute, mid the endesrouss al ‘Biuhop (Gxton for ithe 
aS) (aol lg WIL riot cima coe tall the tale in the pres wf Bérgtl Patt amd 

belied 

tThe porch and tower were added! afterwards hy Eden. The Durhar Hall to the north of the 
Shrubbery was built by Sit Cartes Elion! and a new storey wax adiled atid a fine Durbar Hall eompleced 


by Sit Andrew Fraser in ipc6. ‘The Shrbhery grounds were laid oot-ander fhe advice of Sir Geurge 
King, L.00S., of the Ressnie Gartens, Calentta. 
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House, or location, No, 12 belonged to a Mr, Dickens, it waa on the 
slope of the hill below the Shrubbery,.No. 13 was also owned by the 
Mr. Hepper already mentioned, It was called * Lowland Place” probably 
because of its situation below the present cart road and pot far from the 
big still-increasing landslip, near the Happy Valley Tea Estate Nos t4 and 
'§ belonged to a Mr. Bruce and correspond to the sites of houses on the 
hillside below the Amusement Club. No. 14 still exists and is called 
“Carpline Villa” (the first house to start the custom now so common in 
Darjeeling of giving girls’ wames to houses, eg, Alice Villa, Catherine 
Villas, ete, ete.) This house is now vecupied by the Nuns-of the neighbouring 
Convent and School, 

The next house isan important one, itis No, 1600 the old map, but it can- 
not be recognised or the picture of i852,% This house was called “ Mount 
Pleasant,” a name still belonging to a road close by. It belonged to General 
Lioyd, the discoverer of Darjeeling, whose family has done much for that 
place. 

immediately below General Lioyd’s house were the old Public Garderis, 
long since built over. The present gardens on the north-west slope of the 
Edet Sanitarium hil} are now known as the Lloyd Botanical Gardens and 
were presented to Government in 1378 by Mr, William Lloyd, the proprietor 
of Lloyd's Bank, nephew of General Lieyd, who also gave the beautiful 
Birch Hill to the station on the condition that it was to be kept asa Park 
for the people, unbuilt upon for all time, Mr. William Lloyd also subscribed 
handsomely to the building of the new Church in 1370 and presented it with 
the organ, He also gave the local corps of Volunteers a Maxim Guri, said 
to have been the first ever brought to India. During the past vighty yeard, 
truly the Lloyd family have done much for Darjeeling, Before the gift 
of the Lioyd Botanical Gardens the Government Botanical Gardens Were out 
at Rungaroot), a well-known picnic plate, in the forest belaw Tiger EH, 
across the Rungnoo valley. 

To return to the old Map. No. t7 belonged to Dr, Pearson, whose name 
is also attached to locations Nos, 24 and 44. No. t7 marks the site of the large 
house now calied “Southfield” between the Church and the Alliance Bank. 
Dr, Pearson had resided i Darjeeling and had written on the diseases of the 
people aid the climate, [nthe Army List for 1841 he is shown as Surgeon 
fo the Governor-General and as having come out In the Bengal Medical 
Service in the" season" of 1825 

Location No, 18 cee to the present bazar and No. i9 was the 

apazine close by the old Aachers. 
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The site of the old Kackeri, called Dr. Campbell's Kacheri, is clearly 
see on the old!map, and also (slightly below and to dan ofp 
Church) in the picture of 1952 on the site now occupied by the Amuseme 
Club.. 

We make out four Kachericr in Darjeeling, giz, Dr, Campbell's, and 
another in the sixties, in a lange hotse In the centre of the bazar, now eteupled 
a3 quarters for some of the Secretariatclerks. The third. was on the site ofthe 
present Aacherd, and when it was burned down in 1896, the present fine 
Kacheri arose from its ashes, Below the first Xacherf and the Church, on what 
is now. the Victoria Gardens till recently the old Secretariat and quarters for 
the clerks used to stand and before that General Lloyd's house Mount Pleasant. 
After the fine new Secretariat was built closely, this oper) flat space was 
converted into the * Victoria Gardetis,” a favourite resort of the rosy-checked 
children for whom Darjeccling has ever been famous, 

The site of the old Aackert of Dr. Campbell was made over by the 
Government of Bengal in a letter, dated 16th August. 1802, to the Committee 
of the present Darjeeling Amusement Club on the condition that the land 
be used solely for the parposes of-a club. The ground. $0 given over (on 
a sixty years’ lease with the option of renewal) al the nominal rent of one 
hundred rupees a year was 2-acres, 3 roods, 10 poles and 50°5 feet, a4 the 
accurate measurement tn the lease records It. 

This Club began as a tennis club, and in (ty early days Bppeats to have 
been in difficulties, for in 1863 the building then used as the “ Assembly 
Rooms “ was sold toa Mr, Dunn, who opened a shop there, and as the author 
of the Handdovs ol 1863 says, “the seats once. pressed by the belles of 
Darjéecling are. now Covered with hermetically sealed lobsters and tart 
fruits.” DBeanes this shop of Mr, Dunn there then was another shop 
kept by Mr. Doyle, situated below General Lloyd's House in what is now 
“Meadow Bank,” a Government Office’ A Mr. Chapman also had another 
shop, “on the road between Beechwood and the Church,” which waa probs 
the first shop on what fs now called “Commercial Kow " at the Chowrasta end 
of Auckland Road. 

The present Darjecling Club, Limited, for long knawh aa the “ Planters’ 
Clob,” was started (asl am informed by Babu N. Ko Chaudhuri, the Mead 
Clerk) in 1808, in the house, belaw the present Alliance Bank of Simla, called 
“Alice Villa” It afterwards moved into its present comfortable premises, and 
on 13th January 1889 at the instigation of Lord Ulick Browse (the present 
Marquis of Sligo}, then President of the Club, it was purchased from Ns 
Maharaja of Cooch Behar for 95,000 rupess, It was subsequently 


and in the begining uf the year (G08 it was converted ‘Into = Limited. 
Liability Company, 
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Clost by Dr. Campbell's old Kackerd and on the-same site as the present 
St Andrew's Church, stood the old Church, also called St. Andrew's, the 
foundation stone of which, was laid on St. Andrew's diy 1843. ft was built 
at the cost of only Re g,coo by Captain G. W. Bishop af the goth Ni T., the 
Comrmnaridaut of the local Corps of "Sthundy Sappers” Tt had aceammodation 
for 150 persois, and was opened for Divine Service in October raga. It 
was built of brick * stuccoed over and white washAd” The author of the 
Fandbook of \863 complained pf the distance soldiers Had to go, to 
the Church — from Jalapahar, In 1867 St. Luke's Church was built -at 
Jalapahar. 

The old hospital is shown on the map on the east side of the hill now 
topped by the Eden Sanitarium (opened on 22nd April 1883) The old 
hospital had three wards, one for the corps of sappers, one for the general 
public, and one for sick conyicts from the old jail on the slope below. 
There was also a dispensary for out+patients, 

We now come to the flat space marked HLP. on the old map. This is 
the present Chowrasta, from here ran and still runs a road up the tidge: to 
the S.E., now called the Eastern Jalapahar Road. In the old. map itis 
noted that a circular road was contemplated arotind the present Observatory 
Hil, As soon.as this road was made, a “crossroad” must have-existed here. 
but the name “Chowrasta” was not used even ih 1865, and al) measurements 
of distances within the station wert taken from “Dell Corner,” which fs the 
house now, by a corruption of the word " Dell,” called * The Dale” 

Below the above-mentioned Eastern Jalapahar road 61 the east side of 
the same ridge is the road, then traced out and now called the Calcutta 
Road, which rina to Ghoom, across the big landslfp below St, Paulé School, 
On the map this road iz shown asa “new Wine of road traced out! At the 
foot of this ridge, on the west on the old map, are the words "level road 
being traced out.” This, as the old Gotertyer of $841 tolle qs, te the road 
“called the Auckland Road leading tothe waterfall two miles from the olfl 
rain," or in modern langnage leading from: Observatory Hill to the Edev 
Falis and intleed on to Ghoom.* The “ Old Ruin" was the remains of the old 
Monastery of Gempa, destroyed in an old Goorkha raid as mentioned above. 
This new road, called after the Governor-General of the day, was laid ont 
under Dr, Campbell's orders by the young Lieutenant, RC, Napter, destined 
& quarter of a century later tu become Lord Napier of Magdala. Napier was 
in (841 Executive Engineer in Darjeeling, The present houses on this road 
called “Sligo Hall" and “Ulick Villas” were built during the years Lord 
Ulick Browtie ae present ai of Sligo) resided in Pareto 








* In ¥863 Ghoom was known: ae "" The Saddle." 
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We may now follow thetine of * locations * along the ridge road from 
the Chowrasta or“ Dell Corner " towards Jalapahar “The exocllent bulld- 
ing ground along the slope” mentioned in the old map was soon occupied. 

The first location on this ridge, No.24, belonged to Dr. Pearson, above 
mentioned, and corresponds te the fine site of the house now known as 
“Benmore,” Next came Mr, Bayley’s location, No, 25, and following up. the 
ridge we come to No, 26, Dr. Campbell's location This is the cite of the 
house still appropriately named “Campbell Cottage,” The old name wis 
“One Tree House," and curiously one young tree stil) marks the turn in the 
short avenue leading up to the house. The house afterwards-came into the 
possession of the Cooch Behar Estate (as are so many: of the houses now on 
this ridge), It was sold to the Planters’ Club (now the Darjeeling Club, 
Limited) and by them, in 1908, was sold to Government for Rs 56,000, as the 

Government wanted the house and its fine site to provide bouses for the 
Superintendent of Police and the Civil Surgeon. It is to be hoped that 
when the new house for the Civil Surgean Is built, the old name “One Tree 
House" will be revived to commemorate one of the residences of the 
medical mag who made Darjeeling. 

Tt is, however, very clear that Dr. Campbell lived for the greater part of 
his life in Darjeeling in another house for long known as "Beechwood 
House.” This is on the sites numbered 44 ‘and 4: on the old map. In 
1863 the Handbook clearly calls Beechwood "Dr, Campbell's old house; " 
the grounds were tastefully arranged and well wooded, and tradition has it 
that many-of the big trees and rhododendrons were planted by Sir J. D, 
Hooker. Some local irritation was recently caused by the present owner, 
a German gentleman, cutting down trees and in the opinion of mary 
spoiling his property, Part of the former grounds of this house are now 
opened up and built over with houses large and small, including:a large 
public rink.* Between Beechwood and Woodlands ‘In 1863, were three 
houses belonging to Colonel Crommelin of the Engineers. These probably 
représent some of the houses of the Scotch Mission, and ihe name ‘of ane of 
survives in the name " Banstead,” for the road whieh now runs from 
Auckland Road past the Mission and the Turnbull Memorial School down 
to the railway station, 

To return to the ridge and "One Tree House," the next location, No, 27, 
was owned by Mr, Cameron and No, 28 by Mr. Smith, the owner of the 
hotel, and curiously enough this is the site of the present Grand Hotel, 


* The cntting op andi building over of this central alte would hiv bein eroded had Government ment, 
or rather ihe Manicipality, seen their way to acompl the pubitconetiod offer of the lute Me. Andrew 
Wernicke, wht offered 50,000 rapecs towards the porchaie if (hb property fee enewersion inte 
& public park. This would have vamtly improved the centre of the town, now “bidevmaly dolore.” 
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Rockville, This house was largely rebuilt after the i8oz-earthquake. In 
1863 It appears to Nave beer the site of a school for young ladles: kept by 
Miss Wight, Beyond this atid on a knoll to the S.E. was location No. 29; 
it belonged to Licutenant Napier, afterwards of Magelala: An old house 
existed on this fine site till the Jubilee Earthquake of June (897, after which 
the-present fine villas, Nos, tand-2 Chevremont were built* BelowiNo. 29. came 
house No. 30, tien and still called "Oak Lodge.” Site 31 was sot occupier 
in (84t. lt is the site now occupied by the * Parsonage,” the residence af 
the Rector of St. Andrew's, Following along the ridge we come to the 
Rat site numbered 32, this is now occupied by Nos » and 2 Cathérine Villas 
(in, No.4 these words are being written), Further on are the sites of houses 
now known as Nos. t and 2° The Ridge.” 


OTHER Houses oy INTEREST. 

The oid map stops bere, but just beyond, an the north end of Jalapahar 
Hill, was a house of considerabie interest in old Darjeeling, This was the 
house of Brian Hodgsen, Ithad been bullt by Sir Herbert Maddock, who 
hud been Resident ih Nepal, when Hodgson was his Assistant. Maddock 
called the house * Herbert. Hill)" and for. a:similar reason we may’ suppose 
Brian Hodgson called jt" Brianstone.” + Maddock was Deputy Governor of 
Bengalin 1843.and in #848 He retired in 1849-and was MP: for Rochester 
for five years (1852-57) Aeidiedin 1870. Hodgson purchased this house 
from him in 1847 and lived there during his thirteen years as the “ student- 
recluse “ after his retirement from the Civil Service owing to his quarrel over 
Nepalese politics with the eccentric Lord Elienhorouch, This hous was 
demolished soon after 1863, and onthe site wae bullt the present residence 
of the Rector of St, Paul's School! Hooker made " Brianstone " his head- 
quarters and during his two years in the Himalayas, and his dese : 
the hotise and the view js quoted in Hunter's Life af Hoderon as ‘fillows:: — 

"|i stood in a narrow clearing of the majestic forest that then clothed 
the mountains of Sikkim on every side and crept. up-to the very 
walls.of the few houses of which the station then consisted. Tt was 
a modest bungalow, of the ordinary Anglo-Indian type, occupying 


* tC hae been migpested thur “ Lith Chovtemont,” « cortuinly old houre, repweserts Nixpier's 











hoos; bat before B97 an ofl house cetininly etood oH the alle af Now. ¥ and 3 Cheeremans, higher ap 


on the save lenol) ae Little Chore, 
+ So spetied in the Samaiet of 1565; btanter, in his Lif af Hosipeons, calle it * Btponsdcstsye 
o [nm 1566 2 ‘emer m the Caibarit Keview (page 65) specks of * the mew bolldiies aniy 
in progres of Gi, Pane Seboul™ "a link if the ew chat of public schoole w be founded in the 
Himalayea”” The Catetelt Si, Paul's Sehool etood on the site of the Iodliat, Maseam. An article in 
ihe Catimite Revéron Vol. LV, Murch 1357, dineribies Peres Sr eee et ikon 
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the slope of a ridge ft. high and facing north at an elevation 
of 7,500 ft. it commanded a view of the Snowy Himalayas unrivalled 
for grandeur and extent...... immediately in front Kinchenjunga reare 
itself to 27,128 feet," 

Well below Brianstone on the west slope of the hill lay and lies still“ Wood- 
lands." In 1863 it was the property of Dr, Collins, the Civil Surgeon, -and 
in that year was occupied by the Bishop of Calcutta, 1t is now the well- 
known “Woodlands Hotel." Above Brianstone on the top of the hog-backed 
ridge, where a big house still stands, stood in 1863 the “ large and commo- 
dious residence” of General Garstin* of the Engineers. In 1841 Major 
Garstin (as he then was) was Superintending Engineer and owned locations 
43 and 46 on the old map, i.¢., Houses below Avckland Road, 


LOCATIONS AT LEBONG (x. 154s, , 

The old Guide and Gazetteer of 1841 gives a further list of 28 “locations 

at Lebong,” many of them taken ap by persons who owned property in the 
Station of Darjeeling. Lebong was then covered by forest and the present 
cantonment was formerly part of the still existing Bannockburn Tea Estate. 
The ground had been levelled as a race course by the Gymkhana or Club: the 
Military Department took this over about 16 years ago and enlarged it and 
made the parade ground, but the Gymkhana (or Amusement Club ) has still 


rights to the race course at times when it is mot required for military 
Purposes. 


THE First MISSIONARIES, 

On the Tukvar Spur to north-west of Darjeeling in 4842 were located 
the four German Missionaries, the first to come to these hills They worked 
on the Moravian or “self-supporting system” and some of their names, 
start, Niebel, Stoclke and Wernicke are stil] well known in the Darjeeling 
District. 

THE HOUSES 18 1341, 

The houses in these early days were elther very substantial nor 
imposing. On the old map. the size ofa location is given as 100 square yards, 
and there are many occupiers of houses now who would gladly have this 
amount of space. The houses were all of “ seattle and dab-" some had iron 
roofs (and these iron roofs plain and coloured red are still characteristic of 
Darjeeling). They were “mere cottages of the better sort," says the old 
Gasetteér of 1841 | “ single storied cottages or, if the reader prefers, villas” 
———————— eg ee ee. 


* Query. —Waa he the son of General Garetin, Surreyor-General of Bengal and Archiiect of the 
Calentia Town Hall and the Bankipore Gala } 
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says Captain Hathorn in 1863. The roofs were shingled, that is “slated, 
so to speak, with thin «lips of wood 1x4 inches, and tarred outside.” 
These roofs were good and kept out the min. These shingled. mofs are 
how very rarely seen, they bave given way to the ubiquitous corrugated iron, 

The old Gastifesr map showed only 46 locations.or houses in Darjecling, 
but in a footnote it is added * there are now some sixty or seventy locations, 
and Dr. Campbell has made a drive of (6 miles round the station, inclucling 
the splendid road called the Auckland Road leading to two magnificent 
waterfalls called the Edenfails.”* 

The progress of building cannot have been very rapid, for Hooker refers 

to about seventy houses, and the same number ic mentioned in the /7andioot 
of 1863. The rent of a medium sized house in that year is put at from Rs. 0 
to Rs 100, Nowadays it will be a very poor sort of house that can be got for 
Rs, too a month, 

The Beagal Hurkarw, of November 1840, had a note on Darjeeling 
in which it is. remarked that:-—“The only public building & the 
Superintendent's Cutcherry on the Dorjeling+ Hill, a neat wattle and dab 
bungalow with an iron roof, There is an allotment for a Church and spaces 
for public purposes but no appearance of appropriating them. A small fort 
or eat stockade on the crest™of Dorjeling Hill, where there yet appears 
the remains of an old monastery, would be ornamental and useful. A good 
clock is much waited to regulate the time of the station... , if Government 
cannot afford a good clock a good sundial would be om acceptable, and. 
a cine ail eng ah would be useful.” | 

The A/urharn evidently received these remarks from ite “Own Corre- 
spondent.” The suggestion to build @ fort was not adopted, but some one: 
evidently approved of the proposal for a sundial, for in 1363 one stood in 
front of the old Aackeri, “ presented to the station. by a visitor,” possibly.as a 
joke (suggests the author of the //amdéoph of 1863), for, as he says, “of 
what. use can a sundial bein a place which is always in the clouds." The 
new Church built in 1870 has a fine clock, which still regulates the Lime 
of the station.” 











© Thee two Galle were I the jicrd or pevine, Called tle Kegitior, (the crow's mevine), which 
tam dawn ot the north ade af bo bill ue whieh the Mehuralal af Coach Behur'y house, '' Collinien,” 
ia ‘This rent jhore bas heen converted tats a huge uanury deal, do @ remili of the I. W. D. improre- 
cuenta alber thie great limlullp ol 24th September (Sag The water now rms itl ea Naat that them la 
hocking lufl deserving of the nie al MIL The apper fall above thie cant roull appears io hove bern 
dalle} che Extewills, ail a big howe oot bar oll etill preserves ibe pame. The lower balla below the 
qart road were called the Victoria Falla, ae coriy en 1963. 


+ Desjeling 4 probably the uae correct, bes eapheniog: name, (hem Darje, a thomlerbolt, 
wl (img, place (Watiell) Previuus duieetions made the word meay, th “panmy plate,” an 
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THe Picrune or DARIPELING IN 1552. 

The picture of Darjeeling which we here reproduce from an. old coloured 
engraving, gives a good view of the station in /852" At firstsight it ts 
difficult to localise places on the picture, and it was not tll we discovered 
the point from which the sketch was taken that we were able to understand 
tt, 

The origimal sketth was evidently made from a high point on the 
Western Jalapahar Road, say at the bend of the road, on the projecting spur 
below Edenfalls Hause, or possibly from a point halfway up Elysium Road. 

The foreground of the picture is piven in great detail, but the more 
important part of Darjeeling is not so clear, From this point of view, the 
Kinchenjtinga Range appears correctly, but the lower ranges of hill4 are too 
prominent and the long ridge on which the station Is built is not sufficiently 

It 1s, however, possible to localise all the points of the picture. 

The black siope and trees on the extreme right of the picture form the 
upper portion of the grounds of the présent Woodlands Hotel, and the oma- 
mental garden, with stiffly laid out paths, is part of the slope below the 
hotel. The winding road at the bottom and right lower corner, with the 
quaint Highlander-like natives, is part of the Western Jalapahar Road leading 
up from the Auckland Road. In the left lower corner of the picture on a fat 
space are two houses, the tiearer one used to be called “ Belombre,” and 
belonged to Colonel Crommelin of the Engineers : beyond it, close by a line 
of dark trees, which still exist, is the house now converted inte the Lawis 
Jubilee Sanitariam. The well marked road beyond this row of trees is the 
Victoria Road, and just below ft, ic the house formerly called " Wolkow,” 
now occupied by the Superintenderit of the Jail, which at present stands on 
the slope just below, 

The fiat apace in the lower centre part of the picture containing 4 sort 
of “summer house "is what was called Dr, Calling’ « garden house," close 
by is his house “ Woodlands" just to the tight, The stiffly ornamental 
garden still forms part of the Woodlands Hotel" compound," between thiy 
and the central dark row of trees, is the flat space where the railway 
station now ix. Above thie ornamental parden, and towards the centre af 
the picture, the large flat-site, now occupiell by the various buildings of 
the Scots Mission. Separated fron the Scots Mission site by & fine cow of 
tall trees, may be seen" Beechwood" above referred to, It iv rather con 
fusing to find the site of this house of Dr, Campbell also marked in this 


* A copy if thie coluurell engriving Will bates Va ded Dine of the trade ee 
Depurtinent, in the Seeretatiai in Daijetling: | “Secretary, Financial 


al 
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eg) Ai eerinteye 
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picture by 2 single tree, for it is quite-clear, from the old Gazetiter of 1341, 
that the name “One Tree" belonged to the lncation No, 26, the site of the 
house still known as “ Campbell Cottage.” 

Above Beechwood, and to the right the picture shows the Auckland Road, 
constructed tet) or twelve years before Near the right upper corner of the 
picture there just appears a house, probably Campbell Cottage, and’ below it 
some tall trees which mark the site of the present Darjeeling Club, Limited, 
This portion of the view extends more to the right in the original big picture 
in the Secretariat, and in it the *One Tree“ of * Campbell Cottage " can be 
seq). 

Recently this pecture wes reproduced on a postcard and labelled 
“ Doveling, two hundred pears ago’ I! What a knowledge of history this 
displays ! 

Observatory Hill is easily made out with the group of houses still ta, be 
found on its southern end (“ Ada Villa,” ete.) The ofd church is clearly to be 
seenand just beyond it and slightly lower dawn on the picture is Dr. Campbell's 
ald Aackeri (the Amusement Club). 

About an inch further towards the left of the picture is the large honse 
which is the still existing—" Carcline Villa."* Above this and further to the 
left, almost hidden by three tall trees; is the house which preceded the 
Shrobbery on this site Further to the left in the same line comes the group 
of houses still known as.“ Wilson Busti,” then comes the lofty northern end 
of Birch Hill, and at the extreme end, close by the site of John .o' Groats of 
the old map of (841, was a hotise formerly known as “ Gasson's Corner” and 
more recently as“ Edgar's Folly.” 

In the centre of the picture the bare rounded Mill had on its: top. the old 
Post Oface and a school for Bhutia boys. This hill fs mach less prominent 
now-a-days, for it was very largely cut down in 1331 to provide room for the 
large buildings of the Eden Sanitarium, which was opened on 22nd April 1384, 
The lines and the bazar are in the same site asin the picture, but the basar 
has spread widely over every available space. 

Another picture of Darjeeling to-day, is given for the purpose of con- 
Trast. 

As may be seen from the smooth cleared patch beyond the trees and the 
Sanitariam Hill, in 18§2 the formidable Happy Valley tandslip did not exist, 
The "dandy ” of that day was more elaborate than the present day “dandy ;” 
and rickshaws did not exist,—indeed they are only an importation of the laat 
few years, 





* If this old picrure is to be rrusied wa a thithinl picture of the sites of houses of 18¢z then General 
Liogd'y fowse either omitted op the old darderd WW omptted, which u ttrange, Mount Pleasant (16 
on map) waa on @ koull below and to the vajpif sooth of the Church, now the Victoria Gantlena 
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THE DARIEELING ROADS, 
The Auckland Road, built as we have said, by Lieutenant Napier (after- 
wards of Magdala) was continued by the same Engineer to Kurssong and 
Siliguri widé Pankabari. This old road still exists and is called the “Old 
Military Road." It remained the orly road to the plains till the present 
splendid Cart Road was made in 1867 to £869, The Eastern Bengal State 
Railway reached Siliguri in 1878 and passengers then went up the hill in 
tongas. A road still called the “Tonga Road” runs from the Auckland 
Road, near Woodlands, to the Cart Road below. The Hill Railway was 
mmenced in 1879, it reached Kurseong in 1880 and Darjecling in 1881, 
A. short road, which runs down past Woodlands and connects Roesund 
Road with the Railway Station, called “ Prestage Road” commemont! 
name of the Chief Engineer of this remarkable fill Risley 








THE JOURNEY To DARJEELING IN EARLY DAYS. 

In the old days of 1841 the journey from Calcutta was very different 
from the 20 hours train journey of these days Twenty hours is lone enough 
for a journey the same distance us from London to Edinburgh, but no 
appreciable acceleration is possibie till the Sara or other Bridge across the 
Ganges is built, 

Captain Herbert, who went up to Darjeeling in «830, gives his itinerary 

as follows :— 


Calcutta to Krishnagur eel -» 18 hours. 
Krishnagur to Berhampore im Le 
Berhampore to Malda ~ a 22 5 
Malda to Dinajpore ie eve 3% o« 
Dinajpore to Titalya eas i OS ae 
Titalya to “foot of hills aoe een Bg 

Total oan oo hours. 





All the roads from various parts of Bengal metat Titalya, then a place 
of considerable importance, [t lies on the south bank of the river Maha- 
nuddee, 15 miles from Siliguri, tn 1841 it had abhotel (rin by D, Wilson and 
Co.), a pueca dik bungalow and a shop. It was regarded as the “Store 
Depot for the Hills," and in 1863 the remains of old bungalows and ulso 
officers’ graves could still be seen. Invalids were recommended to go up the 
Hughii and Jellingee rivers as far as possible. The extension of the East 
Indian Railway to Sahebgunge (on the "loop line”) made that route 


* Potikabargs, 
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The journey in 1863 foe Caleutts to \ Subnbyaeaiewes hee hours (it le 
not very much better now), the Ganges was crossed in a steam ferry to 

agola Ghat and no less than 7 hours is put down for the cher. 
Then the passenger proceeded by dak through Po = oe 
Titalya to Siliguri and thence up the hill, the j journey taking 70 hore in all. 
In 1848 Hooker took over eight days (8th to 16th April) to get from Bhapal por 
to Darjeeling and it cost him Rs. 240 from Karagola Ghat to "the foot of the 
hills” in 18g1 the cost of the journey from Calcutta for one person was 
Ra 176. In 1863 Captain Mathern calculated it at Es. 123, lt is now 
Rs, 49 first class, 











A word now about the Cantonments of Darjeeling, The most recent is 
Lebong, or Alibong, as the natives: more euphoniously calli Ttanly began 
to be used whout 16 years ago and was formerly part of the Bannockbum 
Tea: Estate. Four or five years ago extra barracks were built and there is 
now room fora whole battalion of British Troops, 

The Jalapahar Cantonment was established as a convalescent depét for 
European soldiers in 1848, but was teed for convalescents only, during the 
period the old cantonment of Senchal was occupied. It is atill mainly a 
convalescent depét and used for the troops of the Presidency Brigade. 
Higher up the ridge is the more recent Katapahar, the summer station of a 

The most interesting of the Darjeeling Cantonments & the long aban- 
doned one on the tp of Senchal ridge to the south of Tiger Hill. The top of 
this hill, 8,300 feet, was cleared and levelled and the construction of barracks 
commenced in 1857; they were occupied In 1860. The buildings consisted of 
14 Officers’ bungalows, 20 barracks for the men and two hospitals, one for 
64 male patients and the other for 16 female patients, The first regiment to 
occupy Senchal was the 6th Foot [t t difficult to understand the choice of 
this hill for barracks, as it fs rightly called “Sencha!” or the "hill of mist 
and fog.” The only explanation offered is a quaint one given in the Afand- 
évok of 1863, that the residents of Darjeeling " wished to keep Private John 
Smith at as reipectful-a distance aw possible." Captain Hathorn rightly 
protested against this explanation and adds that except the hospitals, the 
barracks were " jerry-built and flimsy ;" the foundations, however, cannot 
have been so,.as many walls and tall chimneys still remain. Senchal was 
abandoned as a cantonment sooti after visit of the Commander-in-+Chief in 








© Ye may be noted that the was of the axpeemion m Private John’ Stailth ” ahcvwry thab in 1863 
the gama " Tomimy Atkins” bad not come into use 
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April 1867.. Some of the old walls were levelled and turfed over by the 
Darjeeling Golf Clab, which was started there in 1905. This Golf Clab 
proudly boasts of being the highest golf club in the world (8,f00 to 
8,300 feet), It has thirteen holes. In.1908 anew bungalow has been built on 
Senchal by the Darjeeling [mprovement Fund for the benefit of visitors on 
ther way to the top of Tiger Hill to see Mount Everest. The three peaks of 
the Everest group (Peak 14,Monnt Everest in the middle, and an unnamed 
peak on the left) are clearly seen on a fine day, just peeping over the top of 
black Singalelah. This is the only place clase to Darjeeling from which 
this mighty mountain can be seen. To-see it to perfection it is necessary to 
go out some forty or fifty miles along the Nepal Boundary Road, to 
Sandakphu orto Faloot, From those heights the “grand summits” can be 
seen clearly, and those who have seen them on a fine morning will appreciate 
the following lines of Th. Gauthier -— 
fig he rapportent rien et ne sont pas utiles 
fle wont gue leur beaute, je le sais c'est bien pe 
Matmoi je les prefere aux champs gras et fertiles 
Qui sont st fon du crel, gu'on y voit jamais Diew. 





W, J. BucuaNan, B.A, M.D. (Dur.), 
Lventenant-Colonel, 1.5. 





A Memoir of Cofone? Thomas Deane 
Pearse of the Bengal rtiffery. 
PART 1.—(Continued.) 


‘et =A HE Parliament of England had established a new Council 
Jee to direct affairs in India, and on the roth Mr. Monson 
2 and Mr, Francis arrived at Calcutta ; and on the 27th 
Ey October, General Clavering took the Chief command of 
the Army, On the 26th November he reviewed the Bengal 
* Artillery, which by this time was brought into an: excel- 
lent state of tiaclpling ; and General Clavering expressed himself as delighted 
with the corps and astonished al its performances, being superior to anything 
he could have expected in India, and: so much to his satisfaction, that 
Colonel Pearse writes to General Pattison, “the performances. at the 
review would not have beat disgrace to dear old Woolwich." 


To GEXERAL Partison, 









fori William, 2jrd February, «775. 
iy Dear FRIEND 

Since my last, Sujat-al-Dowiah ia dead. Reports concerning his death are various | 
but what ia current inthe bazaaristhefollowing : [tis a translation of a Persian newspaper, 
which my Moonshes is now reading to me: “ Sajah-ul-Dowlah, having taken the daughter 
of Dunder Khawa prisoner, sent for her to his Harem, and attempted to violate her person. 
She had concealed a poisoned dagger, with which, whilst he waa struggling. with her, she 
stabbed him o Uitte below the navel. He was for four months confined wo hie bed by the 
wound, which baffled the skill of all the physicians who went to Ina assistance ; and it waa 
given out io the basaor that he had contracted an evil disease. But at length he died ; and 
just before his death be caused ibe daighter of Dundes Khawn, before mentioned, to be 
atratigledL” This is nearly literally translated ; as nearly [iteral as & translation can be! 
but mark { do not yooch for the truth of it, whatever 1 may believe; and | would not have 
written thin but io show vor that he did oot bear the best of characters, and so to induce 
io believe that { did not much exaggerate in Last letter of the a7th November. 

His son, Asoph-cl-Dowlah, has succeeded, and in all probability will continues to reign 
over Oude, if his enemies are not powerful enough to drive him out: and that I belleve will 
wot be, though | should not wonder Wf the Maharattas, Seike, Jaats, and Robillas should 
join the King, and force blu: to carry a war agaist us ; and Indeed, the same banaar news. 
paper says that they actually have joined and marched with the lutention to wage war 
with os 

One pari of their reasoning Is absolutely false) for they aay the English have actually 
comed Sicca Rupess in the name of theit own King. ‘The Maharattas, however, cannot 
gain snything but by war and confusion; before we had the country, they received a fourth 
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part ol the revenue. Sujah-ul-Dowlgh had, with our assistance, kapt them at a distance 
and taken possession of Korah and Allahabad, which the King had gives to them, Again 
we Kgve attacked them and taken Salactté, eo that they have everything te hope and 
nothing to lose by a war; we, en the contrary, have nothing to gain. The King surely 
has nol any reason to love us, aince we have ceased to pay him ihe stipulated tribate, and 
taken Korab and Allahabad from the Maharattas, to whom the King had given them ; 50 that 
he has mothing to expect, and, God- knows, mot anything to lose. | 

| was disappointed of my second review. It was resolved, on Sitiah-ulDowlah's 
death, to march another Rrigade towards Patna, and 1 station it at Dinapore( bat when 
the otder ans to be issued, it was found that there were not any tents ready ; for this teason 
they were under the necessity of ialing thise |n which my corps was encamped, to carry 
on practice | and we are, therefore, marched into the Fort from Dem-Dum, after having 
Gred a fortnight, instead of two months; nevertheless the General twice saw us, and 
though it was the beginning, and the powder ia the worst that ever was seen, yet he was 
well satisfied with our 5 ance, | 

Lieutenant-Colonel Keating, | find, has obtained a release from the shackles which the 
Court of Directors formerly laid on all their Artillery. He is to tise in their Bombay 
Army to any rank te which jt may be hls turn to rige. 

The death of Sujah-al-Dowlah, and the taking of Salsette, are the only news bere: 
whether these accidents will embroil us of not, time will quickly shew, J 

I lke the country, climate, and people. I have good health—plenty of all good 
which alone I drink. Lam totally changed. 1 know not how to grumble or complain now j 
#0 that though you may hear me do sa. upon occasions, you muy pronounce me not unhappy, 
earnestly wish you health, and happiness, and honor, niches; in the war which | suppose 
will be the consequence of the death of the King of France, You ask me aboot iron guns: 
we have a great many bere ; ! know not where they were cast, but 1 know they are very 
indifferent. Two %2-pounders burst on the ramparts in 1770, in firing the moraing and 
evening guni and one t2-pounder burst on a rejoicing day in firing ealates. It destroyed 
? Europeans and t4 or f5 natives. | excommunicated these iron guns, and substituted 
brass ones for salutes ; and { proved those of the iron guns which were to be used. They 
would not bear 9 Ibs. of Europe powder; they stood # Ibs. only} x out of 30 burst 
with & lbs. and 3 oat of 5 burst with 9, which waa for experiment Of thelr real strength : for 
as they were short 12's, and would be medium in’ thickness, 8 is thé proof proportion ; for 
Ido not approve of trial by quantity, All guns should be proved by proportian, and not by 
arbitrary quantities ; for which no good reason can be assigned, except that Carpenier 
Hartwell approves it, Cartridges are made by propartion :—erge, the proof ought to be 40. 

have contrived a method of using the quadrant on the outside of the mortar, which 
at the same time gives a sight to lay them by ; and I have fixed screws to all my mortars to 
elevate them by, from 25° to go"; and they do not fall back, though thay are never lashed : 
and I have introduced the Desagaliers, and hit a target of 8 feet square times out of 14, 
aj 200 yards in € minutes; and ¢ tities out of 16 lb fo minutes. I have tanght my corps 
to make al) things as they are made in the dear, dear Warren. . | | 

It was natural to expect that the few counsellors would not be reccived 

with open arms by Mr, Hastings, as it was generally reported throughout 
the Settlement that they came out to prevegt abuses which had prevailed, 
They were anxious to possess themselves of all information regarding the 
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late transactions of Government ; and, upon # part of the. papers relating 
to the Renarey treaty and the ‘Rohilis war being withheld from their 
examination, on Mr. Hastings’ plea of their being private and confidential 
between ‘himself and Mr: Middleton, Agent at the Vizier’s Court,an open 
rupture and division tock place, 

The Council now consisted of Mr. Hastings as President, and Mr, 
Barwell, on one side : and General Ciavering, Mr. Monson and Mr, Francis, 
at determined variance, on the other. Colonel Pearse, being warmly attached 
tq Mr, Hastings, may be considered as writing in all his letters which 
concern him and his Government, with those [eelings of partiality which 
a knowledge of these circumstances would presuppose. Perhapa no man’s 
character was ever so enigmatical as Mr. Hastings’, and in no cause were 
adverse parties and feelings ever more warmly agitated. 

Colonel Pearse’s correspondence breaks off for a time at this period. 
The unhappy internal dissensions which prevailed were carried to so high 
a pitch as to threaten the very existence of the British Government in India, 
and all confidence in private friendship was atanend, During this interval, 
however, poor Nuncomar suffered ; of which-Colonel Pearse, probably as he 
could not approve, never makes mention in any subsequent letter. General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson and Mr. Francis-constituting a majority in Council, 
the reine of Government had fallen into their hands, and their constant 
object was to oppose Mn. Hastings in every instance. 

Tn May 0775, he writes in a short Jetter to General Pattison — 

I make jt a rule never to wrote news now, because our letters are moet commonly 
opeved, a9 | am convinced this will be, because is will be expected that everybody will be 
writing #bout the dissensions which prevail amongst ma | endeavour to syeer clear of 
cither party, becawse | tove both; but though Iam pilent, she public papers erill be full 
enough ; and you will now all, perhaps better than we do om the spo 

Poor Hastings! dear Hastings | worthy man! the friend of the Company, and thelr 
service | the guardian angel of the setilement, has been harassiod, ubused, beset | 

jn the Milltary line Mr. Hastings’ power ls greatly curtailed by General C——; hie 
chooses te be an enemy to every one distingalshed by the Governor's friendship, or who 
distingsishes the Governor for bis frien. 

Let us hope for better times, and in the meantime be-as happy 49 we can. 

Those who either loved or were loved by Hastings, became immediately the object af 
C—'s hatred and resentment. Hastings had been my friend before C—arrived.; and} 
esteemed him too much to do as others had dane—that is, turned thelr backs on their old 
friends to court their new ones C—, therefore, marked me as one af the Government set, 


and accordingly be has uniformly done everything to thwart and hott me, and ever 
[ bave asked for myself be refused. 

















He instituted a Board of Ordnance and made me « member ot it ; took all my authority 
away, and made meacypber, I was hurt, and complained, as he had put into the Hoard 
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a Lisutenant-Colonel Dow, the translator of a miserable history of Hindoostan and the 
author of two wretched plays. This mn is CommissaryGeneral. ‘The Cammissary-General 
is Controller of the Military Accounts. He «miformly attacked me and my Department and 
| defended mysel( and officers, This created disputes ; and as | was wounded, 1 was warm ; 
and thus, because my opinions were always contrary to D-—s and is the Genaral's 
tongue, brains, head, and heart, 11 was as bari as attacking hitnsell. 

Hy heavens T speak truth withom a word of exaggeration! the three who came cut 
hang together, and, of course, everything is given to their awn set, ff ever | apolee truth in 
my life, Ido it pow. 

Lady Anne Monson #4 a fine old lady; everybody likes and respects her, the Miss 
Claverings, und the old lady; the two former are divine creatures, and the latter wery 
agreeable, With this addition to our settiement, if the General had abided by hie first 
declaration that they were not sent out for retrospection, but to prevent errora “m fiuture, ‘we 
chonld have been yery happy; but when the General heard informers, aod learnt the abuses 
which in the unsettled state of the country were unavoidable, he immediately concelwed that 
there were not any honest men, except those who gave the informanon; and blinded by his 
jealousies, his passions, his avarice, and his disappointment, he took for real what proceeded 
from the very worst of principles: for there never waa an informer-who was not such 
from malice, avarice, or envy, citber separate or conjoined. 

[ so much detest the principles and name, that even if | knew of evil I would conceal 
it, rather than deserve this epithet; but this very honesty of principle males me atill more 
unfit for his purposes and wocreases his hatred. 

The Board of Ordnance first met in May 1776. 

Early in November, 776, Colonel Monson died, and thus from Mr, 
Hastings’ casting vote, the power again came into his hands. 
Several shocks of earthquake were felt this year in India ; one of them is 
thus described ; Colonel: Pearse writesto General Desaguliers :— 
(Gi December, #776. 

On the Sth instant we hod o shock of an earibquake lt began with a shaking of the 
earth which made ihe windows and venetiane rattle extranrdinarily loud go". 4 eat patiently 
and heard the noise ; and then having found what was the cause, | ran edt, and when | had 
reached the ramparts, | felt the earth in Violent motion, wave cunning aller wave, aut 
perceptible to my eye, it being dark. - 

The earthquake began at 7h. 46m. 54; the granil wave* stopped my astronomical 
clock at 7h. 47m. ifs, tat 7h. 49m all was over, At Chittagong the shock was felt at Sh. 
8m. ; of Patna about % past 7; now the firat is east of as about oo’, and the latter weet 
about a5 moch: this shews the differcice of Intitade considered, that the shock was 
instantaneous, throagh & tract of about 209 miles, At Chittagong it made the water mh on 
the shore like wlarge wave, which suddenly rose and fell fram 3 feet to 7, This lathe most 
vinlentearthquake | have ever fell, and Ihave felt several : tw this year before it, and one 
ibe same evening at % past o 

“ Doth not the instantansiry of the shock far agitation of ihe earth through so vasi an 
extent plainly prove (hat a real earthquake ts perfectly an electrical capaci py To 
fit it is most. evident, and the more I consider the subject, the more | am ¢om 
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opimion. A real earthquake f distinguish from these jo the neighbourhood of wolcancs. 
These 1 call shalongs of the earth; and hey may be occasioned by both causes ; that is, 
ether by electricity, when the yolcancs are not in violent trraption, or by violence of the 
explosion when they are.” 

To Ma. MULLER, 

january, 1777 

[ fave. made a simple instrument for describing parabolaa and hyperbolas: I will 
seed you Grawings of them. I intend eending it tothe Royal Society, together with some 
astronomical observations. 

T must tell you too, that I have contrived a meéthod of grinding specula to the 
shapes of all Conic Sections, and my machine will be ‘set ta work soon for that purpose, 
Last year [ sent ta Dr. Maakelyne a complete meteardlogical journal of the weather for coe 
year; and shall send him also the consiruction of my wind-gauge ; not Dr, 
Lind of Edinburgh bas been taught by bis countryman, Capralh Kydd; to make ond bf the 
same kind, but portable, Mine was drawn ln 1774, and shewn to Kydd, and In 1775 Lind’s 
was printed in the Philosophical transactions, | shall take cate to secure my Parabolic 
compasses by sending them before anybody can give an account of them, 

You mention in pour Artillery, tubes which fire the cartridge without piercing it ; 
were in wie here when | arrived They are only common copper tubes, Hined with ster 
powder, w asto have a free passage through the middle of the powder, and it is incon- 
celvable how great the force of (he fire is. “The flame strikes through the thickest cartric 
They usd to peick ihe cartridge, but | have lef it.off and cui the wibes shorter, and they 
never miss when they are good; but my labours are all In vain here: | cannot get thanks: 
at home, t-should ge! money and thanks i990, 








agth March, (777. 
| have hod my corps reviewed twice | first by the Governor, who was cecessively 
pleased, and thanked us lo orders ; and next, by the General, who also thanked us [t was 
our good performance forced the General's thanks; he would have bean Wetter plezead to 
have found fant; firs}, because we pleased the Governor; neat, because | commanded and 
had myself disciplined them, 


To GENERAL PATTISON, 
agth March, 1777+ 


a | hae had thie good luck to invent an instrument for laying mortars; 
and | have applied a screw to elevate them ; all which, as it is red hot from 
the forge of invention, must be new to you. 


"| have so little Interest with the Directors, that I thought it might be 


of service to send home a full description of the contrivance: especially as 
it has answered my most sanguine expectations, and has surprised every- 
body bere, 

“| shewed it to the Governor at the review, which honor he conferred 
upon the corps. Captain Farmer of the Royal Navy was there. He caw 
how well It answered. | believe I really was happy that day, Not ong 
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circumstance had I to Jessen the pleasure | received from the good perform= 
ance of my corps, as 2 Battalion of Infantry, as a Battalion of Artillery 
with 16 cannons, and as a body of Artillery on service in their batteriés: 
for we went through all these exercises, and equally well. 

* The Saturday following, General Clavering reviewed us, and what gave 
me most pleasure was, to hear that he had said in private, be had reviewed 
most of the King’s Regiments, and never saw any perform better,” 


To. GENERAL DESAGULIERS 
‘26th March, 1777. 


“The newspapers have astonished me, | there find that a gun of your 
invention has been fired 22 times ina minute, Although it is impossible 
any gun can stand this to minutes, yet it is an amazing performance, nor 
can I conceive how it ls done.” 

“have introduced your instrument, and we can hit a target § feet 
square, at 200 yards, 9 times out of 10 indeed when once we have hit it, It is 
very difficult to miss ; and we fire to rouncls in 8 minutes." 


TO Stx- ROBERT BAKER. 
“asth March, 1777. 


“T have written to Pattison, and te Desagullers, and) te my friend 
and preceptor Muller, on the subject of an {nstrument of my invention for 
laying mortars, 

"T have to apologize for the liberty I take in sending a box to you, but 
more so when | come to make my request that you will present the contents 
of it to the Royal Society, of which I tnderstand you are aimember. The 
box contains a model of an instrument for describing parabolas, with the 
alteration necessary to make it describe hyperbolas, | send it, though in 
an unfinished state; to secure It to myself lest | should be seryed as | was 
about my wind-gauge. There is one so exactly like it in the Transactions, 
from Dr, Lind of Edinburgh, who does not say it is his own invention, that 
from the time it appeared, and from the discourses | had with Kydd 
whether a fluid would not be better than a weight 1 cannot help thinking 
Kydd has gent home this instrament to Lind, or at least a full drawing of it, 
Now Kydd, haying once seen it, made me several. subsequent visits, and 
always about the wind-gauge, His, indeed, is portable, and mine was fora 
weathercock ; his is executed, and mine only drawn; but nevertheless I do 
conceive that I have better claim to the wind-gauge than he-can have, The 
fidid, and the different fluids to be used occasionally, were all talked of here 
in'very nearly the same words, 
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“You wish for the dimensions of the Observatory at Benares: T will 
send home a model of it next year, to be presented to the Royal Society, if 
you please ; for I shall send it to-you a your own.” 


TOME, MULice. 


“ath Marth, £777- 
Areall our Artillerists asleep? Edo not hear af any improvements at home: for | 


cannot think the |niroduction of a paltry 3-pr. apon a gulloper carriage is one, thoogh 
Congreve constracted the catnage, and Phillipa ia the gun. The people of this country 
use swivels which they fire from the backs of camels. The creature kneels down for man 
lo paint the gan. Now | am persuaded this ie as good as the 3:pr. fling gun, Perhaps if 
somebody would put it inte Phillips’ head, he might persuade Lord ‘Townsend to send to 
Arabia for camels, moless he has caught the contagion and believes that all are. rogues, 
ane olan this side ofthe sea I hope waa not a specimen of your good things, 

the virtuous, or the goble, thal was sent out to ua for our general Council: in 1774. pnd 
gave but a bad idea ofthe produce of your jalund. 


In consequence of the death of General Sir John Clavering, in August 
1777, Brigadier-General Giles Stibbert, became provisional Commander-in- 
Chief, and Colonel Pearse writes to his uncle, Admiral Mann :— 

“Fort William, 16th /anwary, 1978. 

"I told you how otisérable Clavering made us ; in joy of heart 1 tell you 
he is no more, 

"Mr. Hastings’ Agent had made what he thought @ surrender of the 
Chair at home | thé Directors had accepted the resignation, and Clavering was. 

to gucceed: but it was all provisional; it was not to take place without his: 
pleasure; his resignation therefore was not complete: what they had granted 
was merely leave to resign if be pleased. 

“On the receipt of the news which arrived on the toth June 1777, the 
old man demanded the keys, and looking upon himself as Governor-General, 
he actually took the oaths and summoned a Council in hisown name Mr, 
Hastings, who was the real Governor, and who had not resigned, and Mr, 
Harwell, composed the majority in Council ; and they took the steps necessary. 
to prevent the Madras game* from being played. Huot matters were here 
quite different . the whole settlement adored Mr. Hastings, atid as perfectly 
detested Clavering ; the whole Army were of the same way of thinking; 
the Judges gave the opinion unanimously, that the Chair was not vacant. 
and the notification of this opinion gave universal’ satisfaction. Such was 
the unanimity of the Army against Clavering, that his attempts to form a 
party were absolutely vain. Tho chagrin this defuat occasioned, sunk 
into lis mind = from that day the seeds of death began ta shoot—his inveteracy: 
increased—he began to talk of what he would do—whom he would she 
repent—and ¢o forth; but death stepped In and stopped’ his career ; 


Ee enti urs 
* The axdul and boprlicnment of Ler Piget, in rp76, by hie epponents tn Comnel! at Miedran, 
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saved your friend: for I was one who was to have been 
resentment and malipnity, 

“ Peace now reigns amongst us; we are again-a happy people. Claver- 
ing’s name is hardly ever mentioned, and never with respect, except by five 
or six at most; 1 mean of those who do yet remember him ; but the greater 
part know they have escaped from a great danger. His opinion of all who 
were before him was wniform; and though to carry on business he was 
obliged to select some, yet they all knew he meant to fill their places by 
another set, which he hoped to‘obtain from England. lt may be said this ja 
mere supposition ; to prevent which, take this which follows as a proof:— 

“About t3 commissions for Captains were vacant, with others also in 
the Inferior ranks. As was always usual, it was proposed to All up the com- 
missions before the ships arrived, to prevent the mortification which must be 
the consequence of appointments from home, and which would be infinitely 
worse if those were superseded for whom commissions had been long vacant. 
To this he objected, and urged a reason, that he expected officers from 
England to fill the vacancies. You need not wonder now that the whole army 
took the alarm, and Jooked upon the man who ought to have been their pro- 
tector, as their inveterate enemy ; they did so, and he felt it to his death. 

* The promotion took place to his great mortification. As I had several 
vacancies, I used my utmost endeavours to get them filled ; and this he called, 
taking an active part against him. I gave him the list for promotion; he 
muttered something, the words of which I could not hear, but the: meaning 
was, he would not forward it; but as he found the promotion would be 
moved and carried, he was at length forced to give in the list. Thus, doing 
barely my duty gave offence, and was deemed taking a part against him, 
Under such a man, who could hope for justice? but gone he is, and may we 
never fall under the lot of such another |" 








ay if Cer) to his 


To GENERAL PATTISON, 

“You were preparing to go to India House about the Madras revolution ; 
very dearly had we one in this place, but the hatred of all ranks for the 
deceased prevented his using the military power to take by force the Chair, 
as was done at Madras. The General, by the advice of one Folk," sent 
to demand the keys irom Mr. Hastings. He also summoned a Council In his 
own name, as Governor-General, and before the only Member of Council 
(Me. Francis) who attended and the Secretary, this Folk, and one Laccam, 
he took the caths and usurped the Chair; he sent for the Persian translator, 
and ordered him to translate the proclamation into Persian, and to make 





* Fowke. 
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known his appointment to the Chair; and he drew out orders for the garrison 
to acknowledge and prociaim him. 

"The Persian translator, Sir John D'Oyly, a man of great spirit, truth, 
and honor, begged to decline doing it, t/ll be knew the authority, as hitherta 
he-had not been-acquainted with any change of Government. The General 
gave his own orders, and shewed him the paragraph of the Directors’ letter, 
on which he grounded his right to the Chair, Sir John read it over very 
attentively, and more than once, and then politely again declined ; being 
ordered, he refused and left him. Whilst this «as transacting at Government 
House, Mr. Hastings was sitting in Council of Revenue with Mr. Barwell,.at 
the Revenue Council House, carrying on the common business, and little 
suspecting that it had entered the General'’4 mind to act the farce that was 
carrying on; but he was soon obliged to lay aside the Revenue business to 
consider aJetter which he then received from General Clayering, demanding 
the keys, and declaring himself to be Governor-Gensral, He instantly took the 
Hecessary precatitions, sent his orders into the Fort to the Commanding Osticge 
to prevent his being surprised into any act of disobedience by the orders 
he might receive. from General Clavering, acquainting him that the General 
demanded the Chair and keys, that he had sent to inquire the opinion of the 
Juiges, and was determined to abide by their opinion; but.in the meantime 
he commanded that no other person should be received as Governor-General, 
and that General Clavering should not be suffered to enter the Fort. J 
happened to be second in command and was xecontingly sentfor, The guards. 
were strengthened, the gates shut, and it became necessary to endeavour 
to find how men stood affected, A few moments were sufficient to do that; 
for unanimity prevailed, and all equally dreaded the change. The Judpes 
unanimously declared their opinion, that the Chair wes not vacant ; that 
Mr, Hastings’ resignation wae aot, nor could not be full at home; that 
all the orders from home indicated that it was something to be done in future, 
and at his own option ; not completed, nor binding on him to complete it. 

“The consequence was that Mr. Hast'ngs and Barwell declared his 
(General C's} Commission null and void, miade so by his own acts; and they 
therefore Geclared that he should not again be summoned to Council, or hold 
any command or power whatever, 

"The Judges, however, gave it as their opinion that there was hot i 
India any power competent to remove a Member of Council from the Bos 
To show the moderation of Mr, Hastings, he acquiesced in the opinion of the 
Judges, and suffered the General, or Governor-General sell-elected, to resume 
his comimiund and the fimetions of his office+ His death, however, soon 
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relieved us all, and | esteem It to be the luckiest event that has hap 
to the Company, if not-to the nation. 

“General Clavering | know you told me was your friend; it may 
therefore stem presumptuous in me to say so. much, but | merely narrate, 
and adhere to facts only, which could be asserted by numbers. You know 
Clavering as a private gentleman; I know him as a man in power: this 
makes the difference of our opinions; for certain it is that power changes 
the nature of men totally; and the more | examine men and manners, 
the more | am convinced that every man has his price, and that we 
all should show how prone the heart of man is: to evil, if our price 
were offered. 

" General Clavering’s knighthood was proclaimed by a salute of 17 guns 
on the ist July. £ went to him at the head of my corps on that day 
and addressed him thus; ‘Sir, the corps of Artillery which 1 command, beg 
leave to pay their respects, and to congratulate you on occasion of the 
honor which his Majesty has been pleased to confer upon you.’ He hardly 
bowed, turned from me with a frown, and selected from my corps a subaltern 
officer, whom he accosted by name, took him by the hand, inquired how he. 
did, then turned shor tfrom twenty officers.and myself, who had waited on 
him, without another word, After some. little time the whole: retired, 
shocked at the incivility they had met with, The other corps avolded the 
like mortification by not going. 

“T have not neglected my professional stuclies, 1 assure yoy, as 1 hope 
my new mortar instrument will shew you. You may judge of the labor 
I had to make these instruments which | have now completed, one for each 
mortar, when] tell you that there is not an instrament maker in the country, 
and that I have been forced to bore barometer tubes to make my levels. 
[ was first obliged to contrive how, and then to teach others the method : after 
which | was obliged to learn how to close and All them, but difficulties soon 
vanish when a man is resolved. The dividing quadrants | am obliged 
to perform entirely with my own hands: and so I am forced to put 
them togetlier, and adjust them for use. ‘Thus t have been obliged to 
learn a trade; perhaps it may be lucky for me, as | may be forced to quit this 
service to earn my. bread elsewhere." 

"Fort Willian, 18th January, 1778," 

Colonel Pearse, during this year, paid great attention to the interior. ol 
Fort William, proposing many alterations for the purpose of better providing 
for the health and comfort of the Garrison ; also several very able memorials, 
showing the state of the corps and praying for alterations, wene submitted to 
Government, the subsequent adoption of which have tended, in no small 
degree, to the prosperity of the Corps, 
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In the beginning of 1778, a detachment of Artillery under Major Bailey, 
called the Bombay detachment, went on service from Bengal, with an army 
under Colonel Leslie, This force was appointed to march: across India to 
support the Bombay troops in restoring Kagobah in the Government of 
Poonah. In consequence of the want of European Artillery several companies 
of Golundauze,-or Native Artillery, had been raised at the suggestion of 
Colonel Pearse and brought into fine discipline; and the fellowing order, which 
was issued by Lieutenant-Colone! Goddard in camp, reflects very high credit 
upon the corps ; as a part of them marched with Colonel! Leslie's detachment 
Colonel Leslie dying on the jrd October, Colonel Goddard had succeeded 
to the command. 

Copy of order by Lieutenant-Colonel Goddard, ist November 1775 — 

The unmilitary and cnexampled spirit of disaffectlon fo the service, which has @o 
manifestly displayed itself in the frequent desertions from the corps of Cavalry and Infantry 
within few days, is become a matter of the most serious and important consideration, 

The Commanding Officer, therefore, thinks it mecesesry to declare his sentiments 
upon the occasion fully wo the Army, and to expres the [ndignation and surprise he feels at 
such conduct, 25 well as the astonishment and displeasure the report of it will create (n. the 
minds of the Honorable (ie Governor-Gennral and Council after the particular indulgences 
they continae to confer upon the Sepoys in thelr service, by the superior pay and other 
advantages they receive above all other 1roops in Hindoostan, which they enjoy at ease 
and luxury within the Company's provinces for years. 

This is a proof of Ingratitude too striking and too injurious to the characters of soldiers 

to admit of amy excuse; that onder the circumstances of our present situation, with the 
probability of an enemy to feel the force of the British arms they should boarly desert their 
colours from which they have derived, and still may derive, a plentiful sepport on account 
of the partial inconveniences to which (hey are subjected on any particular occasions of 
active service. 
‘The: Commanding officer, with much pleasure, excepts the corps of Arillery in the 
foregoing observations. Their steadiness, fidelity, and military conduct claim his particular 
thanks ; and he desires the Commanding officer will assure himself that he will make proper 
mention of their merits to the Honorable the Governor-General in Council, 

In July 1778, intelligence was received in Bengal that hostilities } 
commenced in Europe between the French and English, The public 
declaration of war, however, had not reached India*; notwithstanding which 
the British Government of India, not doubting the fact and conceiving the 
act justified by prudetice, seized upon the French séttlemen of Chander. 
nagore, Masulipatam and Carical; and sent an army against Pr wich: 

possession of the 


which was the only strong place of arms remaining in 
French in Inclia. 

The Madras Armyt ook the field, under Sir Hector Munro, to lay 
siege to Pondicherry, on the land side; and the British squadron, under 


Pg a a 
“The writer of the Memoir bi in. error, News of the war was received in Caleutta on July uh. 
Chandermagote waa seiond of the toth, 
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Sir Edward Vincent, sailed from Matas, to attack the settlement by sea. 
The French squadron under Monsieur Tronjolly, of superior force to the 
English, was attacked on the foth August; and though the ficets were 
engaged upwards of an hour with great fury, the only advantage gained on 
the part.of the English was, that the French ships sheered off, and the 
English, being disabled in their rigging, could not overtake them. 

‘Sir Edward Vernon, having refitted his squadron, sailed Into Pondi- 
cherry Roads on the evening ofthe aist, which the French fleet did pot 
oppose, and underfavor of the nightescaped. The public notification of the 
war did not reach Bengal, however, until 29th November following, when 
Colonel Pearse writes to his uncle, Admiral Mann, as follows -—— 

“ Fort Writiam, joth Nowember, 1778, 
“ The war which we heard of yesterday, 1 mean the declaration, (for we 
have taken Pondicherry and Chandernagore and are gone against Mahé) 
will, I presume, somuch employ you, that I hope you will excuse my sending 
home? a power of attorney, making my friend Lionel Darrel my joint 
attorney with you, as the war whiich isto rage for these to years, perhaps, 
or until Carthage is destroyed, will no doubt give you full employment.” 
To Lionst DARREL, Esq, 
" Pondicherry fell in October last, after a siege that madé us all despair, 
We fitted out a fleet, if our.ships-may be called.so; two of go guns each went 
to assist at Pondicherry, under Joe Price, the other two fell down a day or 
two ago under Richardson. Our Army was augmented, and my corps came 
in for its share ; two companies were added, and three battalions of Native 
Artillery, called Golondauze ; they are in fact the same we had, being 
raised from the pick of Lascars, but with European officers to command 
“Three regiments of Cavalry were raised, Goddard is the Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commandant of the Cavalry Brigade. Leslie was on an expedition 
with Goddard, Leslie died—Goddard commands it—Stibbert commands 
in chief—Ironside is coming into command here—Morgan commands at 
Berhampore—Hampton (now a Lieutenant-Colonel) commands at Cawnpore 
and’ Upton at Chunar ; these are all ny seniors now, 








“Our fleet had a fight with a very unequal French fleet off Pondicherry; 


and though we were deemed the victorious \party, we could not boast of any 
decisive advantage ut sea, till one of their feet was taken, and the rest, in 
consequence, went off. By the time this happened, Pondicherry was then 
invested or nearly so. The batteries were opened on the 17th September 
with 28 cannon and 27 mortars; and the place surrendered on the: roth 
October after a most gallant defence and very tedious siege, 
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"The capitulation will disgrace our annals for ever, Belloombe called 
us daxditti—said we attacked before war was declared—and at last made us 
colfess we were what he called us, by stipulating that the place should not 
be destroyed till we knew there was war—glossed it over by saying ‘til 
we receive advices from Europe,’ An army Is gone against Mahé," the only 
place the Frencti have left.” 

In November 1778, Colonel Pearse received intelligence of his father's 
death at an advanced age The case of his Jatter days had been secured by 
constant antiual remittances from his son, not only for his own support, 
but for a danghter's, the sister of Colonel Pearse, for whose maintenance he 
continued to send home a handsome income. 

The Council of Bengal and Madras were at this time struggling with 
intemal dissensions, giving tise to all the violence of party spirit amongst the 
European population of the two Presidencies’ Violent as these were, and 
destructive of the peace of the community, another source of animosity 
now appeared, originating from the proceedings of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature and its attempts to extend its jurisdiction, ‘This Court had been 
constituted by Act of Parliament in bith The Judges were appointed by 
the King, from which the power of | emanated. The Court was framed 
of a Chief Justice and three Puisne feigas It was a Court of Common 
Law, a Court of Equity, a Court of Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol delivery ; 
én Ecclesiastical Court, and a Court of Adiniralty, The principal object of 
Parliament in comatituting this Court was, to secure the pure administration 
of the English Law to the subjects of the British Government in India, and 
by appointing Judges on fixed and liberal salaries to prevent the abuses of 
Judicature, by securing the emoluments of the Judges from increase or 
diminotion by the payment of ices, The Parliament-enacted that a sufficient 
salary should be fixed for the Judges, and that no additional emoluments, 
in the shape of fees by suitors, or in any other form, should accrue from their 
judicial functions. The principle was honorable to the Parliament of Britain - 
but when the King’s Court proceeded to act in India with unlimited powers, 
the authority of the Sapreme Council of the East India ‘Company. was 
paralyzed. The clashing of the two authorities bad been foreseen by many, 
but the Parliament had teglected to provide against tt, by prescribing 
boiinds for either, The Sopreme Court began to exert its unlimited sway in 
1774, and held out to the native population, that they had all the rights of free 
Englishmen, and that, in point of law, there was no Inferi 
power was above that of the Courts of the East India Company, and that the 
natives were at liberty to throw themselves fer redress from the sentences of 














* Mabet [properly Mahé) wurrendersd on the tgth of March 
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these Courts, upon the Supreme Court, where they wold obtain’ redress and 
protection, 

It may well be supposed that this language to the Asiatics, whose fore- 
fathers for génerations had been accustomed tw despotic government, was 
not very applicable to them, nor could the natives readily apply it to ase, 
as they could not comprehend the dyeus which the Parliament of England 
had given them. Ridiculous ay well as! distressing and vexatious mis- 
applications of the blessing on their part daily occurred, in which it was 
discovered too fate, that the authority of the Supreme Council was set at 
nought. Moreover, thé principles of the English law weré ia many instances 
at direct variance with their religious and moral laws: and the’ natives, 
both Hindoos and Mussitlmen, s00n began ‘to look upoq the operations of 
the Court with horror and consternation. The evils (says Mr. Mills) 
‘not of apprehension merely, but of actual suffering, to which it exposed 
them, were deplorable) They were dragged from their families and 
affairs, with the frequent certainty of leaving them to disorder and ruin, 
‘any distance, even as great as 500 miles, to give bail at Calcutta; a 
thing which, if they were Strangers and the sum more than trifling, it 
was next to impossible they should have in their power, or be consigned 
to prison forall the many months which the delays of English pres 
might interpose between this calamitous stage-and the final tenr 
of the sult, Upon the affidavit, into the trath of which ne inquiry: aint 
was made—upon the unquestioned afficiant of any person whatever 4 person 
of credibility or directly the reverse, io difference, if the individuals pruse- 
cuted were within the jurisdiction of the Court, the natives were seized, 
carried to Calcutta, and consigned to prison, where, even if it was afterwards 
determined that they were not within the jurisdiction of the Court; and, of 
course, that they had been unjustly prosecnted, they were Wable to lie for 
several manths , from whence they. were dismissed totally without compen 
sation. Instances. dccurred in which the defendants were brought from-a 
distance to the Presidency, and when they declared their intention of 
pleading, that is, objecting tu the jurtsdietion, of the Court, the prosecution 
was dropped ; in which case the prosecution wus again renewed, the defendant 
again brought down Lo Calcutta, and again, upon his offering to plead, the 
prosecution was dropped. The very act of being: seized was; in India, a 
circumstance of the deepest disgrace, and so degraded a man std rank, 
that, under the Mahommedan Goverment, it was never atte 
in cast of the greatest delinquency, 

It was soon found that the payment-of the revenwes was evaded by the 
natives ; and the public servants of ihe Company, in endeavouring by the 
customary modes t6 abtein payment of them, rislected eNuebctvea: to the 
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operations of the Supreme Court, and were apprehended for trial and brought 
to Calcutta; and this threat was held out f ferrosent over all the Company's 
servaiits. The Judges at the time were, Chief Justice Sir Elijah Impey, 
Mt. Justice Hyde and Mr. Justice LeMaistre* 

The King’s Judges at last proceeded oo far as to require the Secretary 
to the Council to attend as evidence in the Sopreme Court; and wot only 
himself, but the members of the Council were threatened with action for not 
producing papers containing the most secret transaction= of Government. 

The natives of the Province of Bahar drew apa petition to the Governor 
and Council, praying for protection against the process of the Supreme Coart, 
or if that coald not be granted, for Jeave to relinquish their armé, that they 
might retire to another country. 

Paltry Attornies, promulgating the authority of the Supreme Court, spread 
themselves. over the country, encourtging the native. spirit of litigation, 
and, acting under the sanction of the King’s Judges, procesded in several 
instances {0 execute processes agaist all ranks at the suits of people 
of the lowest description ; and one Attorney at Panis proceeded by force to 
the house of the Dhousdar of Dacca, against whom a process of arrest had 
been instituted by him, and breaking down the gate of bis house, entered by 
force; and, in the affray whicl) took place, the father of the Phousdar 
was woundel by a word and the Phousdar himeelf dangerously wounded 
by a. pistol.ahot from the Attormmey. This violent proceeding was justified 
by the Supreme Court: and innumerable instances. of violence supported 
by law took place. 

Mr. Ronst was at this time Advocate-General of the East India Company, 
a man of stperior character and wisdom, and fortunately, in this crisis 
of affairs, was at har to afford his advice to the Supreme Council, At 
length the Governpr-Gener! and Council came to the resolution of issuing a 
notification, by the advice of Mr. Rons, to all Zemindars, Chaudharees, and 
Talukdars in the three Provinces, that, except.in the two cases of being 
iritish servants, or bound by their own agreement, they were not to consider 
themieluee ax eubject to the Supreme Court, ur to obey its process; and 
the provincial Chiefs were forbidden ta lend « military foree to aid the Court 
in. carrying its mandates into effect; The Judges upon. this appeared. to 
lose all temper; they imprisoned aiid confined, Mr, Naylor, Attorney of 
the Company, and commenced a criminal prosecution against him. The 
Governor-General and Couneil were iniliviually served with a summons 
from the Supreme Court, which, by the advice of My, Roms, and deine 
him, they delivered their declaration that they would not submit | 


"The writer ignoses Mr: Jestice Rofert Chanitena 
) The mame wae Rotor. 
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of Parliament waa Nat passed to protect the British subjects; but to protect 
the natives against the British subjects: (iat Magna Charts did not extend ta 
India, and those whe were so fond of itamust enjoy itin Engiand, 

“T hardly need to tell that the consequence was general dismay ; 
the words passed like fire throngh the settlement, and every creature found 
he waa attacked and etripped of his birthright-privileges:; all now «nited 
as against a dragon who would devour them. Some who had time and 
abilities for the task, returned and drew up a. petition to the Court, 
caiming the right to juries; but knowing the probable answer, from thie 
declaration before mentioned, they prepared also 4 petition to Parliament 
praying for the right, and.for the redress, of many other grievances which 
this Court had introduerd. [ give you imy word of honor | was not one who 
helped todraw itp, but | own I wish Phad been After they were drawn. 
up, 1 was tald of it-by @ friend, and that « meeting would be held at the 
playhouse to read the petitions and to sign them | went, heard the petitions, 

“Afterwards the subscribers chose a committee. to keep the petitions, 
and to get them signed, and to forward the business; the number chosen 
was twelve; and it pleased the gentlemen assembled to make me one of 
the members. 

“When the petition to the Court was ready we carried it op, and on the 
day fixed on, the committee went for their answer. Judge of our sstoniah- 
ment, whin, to the refusal we expected, we found insulf and contempt atided, 
and heard, in illiberal language, a false charge brought agaitest qs, a 
was said, that before the petition to Parliament was. shewn to subscriber: 
promises had beew exacted tio subsoribe It had been resolved that he 
petition te Parliament should be kept by the committee, and signed before 
them, that no copies of it might be taken. The corps 1 commanded was at 
Dum-Dum, eight miles from tewn ; and asomy officers wished to see it but 
could not go to town, DP carried it to them; and one field morning after 
breakfast (for you are to understand all the officers were accustomed to 
breakfaat at my tents alter every field day), l read It to them, When | had 
so dene, | told them, if they conceived it to be a matter which concerned 
them as British subjects, they, of course, would sign it; if they did oot, they 
were requested jot ta mention the contents, 

“. was on my guard not to say anything that could act to determine 
them to sign, a8 in compliance with my wish or will, well knowing whom | 
had te deal with, My whole corps signed, and | carried it back to town at 
nigiit. When, therefore, the Judges charged us with exacting promises to 
sign, as | knew it was an absolute falsehood with respect te myself, I repiied, 
that I conld answer for myselt that | had not done it, and: for the officers: of 
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the corps | commanded, a long list of whose naines wat annexed to the 
petition, that they had not madé-any promise, that when fread the petition 
to them, [told them what [ before meutioned 

“Thue jou heve had «falland trie acenurt of what Lilid; but it seems 
the Chief Justice, whose pride is only to be equalled with his heat of temper, 
is 39 much offended with me that he i to write home to have me dismissed 
from the eetvice, 1 dare suppose be will attempt it, and therefore furnich 
you with this narrative which, a9 to the fact, I wil] swear to, thongh not to 
ail the words spoken by others. | 

“| have told. you that the alarm spread jn an instant There was after- 
wands another of a different kind, [rom which a presage may be formed of 
the future, The Mahommedans carry the representations of the tombs of 
two saints, named Hassan and Hosein; in procession in the month of 
Mohurrum : this year hat month fell im our January, On the two last days 
the processions march; and on the last of all, about noon, they carry the 

supposed saints, and bury them. Thies, which is the most solemn act of the 

Shii Mahommeday religion, is atlended with wailings, and crice of Va 
Hosein! Ya Hassan! and accompanied with drums, trumpets, and 
other instruments; and at this time it is almost sactilege to como near 
them. 

“A procession of this kind (it was the last and the most magnifi- 
cient), stopped in {rant of the Couet howse The nolae disturbed the 
Judges, and they sent the Deputy Sheriff with hia white wand to drive 
them away. As he was notable to accomplish it he improdently struck one 
of them with his wand; instantly the enraged multitude assailed the Court 
house. Bricks, and whatever came to hand they threw at it) but happily for 
us, they did not kill anybody > a Military force was seot for, antl the 
procession dispersed, 

“This showed the protectors of the poor oppressed natives; that they. 
held their protectors in the utuyast detestation ; but showed the rest of the 
Eurdpeans, that the respect the natives used ta hold them in, was gone, 
And as:we know that the Mahommedans believe that those who die fighting 
for their religion do instantly go to paradise, that they are bound by the com- 
mands of God to keep the Moburrum and the Shii, to celebrate the death of 
these saints; so we know that enthusiasm will make them delermine to 
maintain the right of British subjects (an idea given them by our Conrt), 
to celebrate their religion in’ the manner of their forefathers And as they 
have beer taught that those who are struck may strike again, and after all 

ite those who wtruck them first, so we may conclude that this will be 
the foundation of future disturbances, which, beginning with Ya Moseln ! may 
end in the thunder of cannon or the groans of murdered Europeans, 
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“To conclude, this frst instance of spirit of resistance and contempt of 
Europeans, showed the inhabitants what they may expect hereafter, when 
the spirit of equality shall be more diffused. We do seriously and sincerely 
believe there will be much bloodshed, in consequence of the interruption to 
religious ceremonies, whenever that shall happen; and we know that the 
Portuguese lost India for only attempting to pull down an idol, And I know 
that a common fadeer of reputed sanctity might very easily Instigate the 
Mahommedans to rise to a war enthusiasm; is not yet quite dead—that isa 
serpent that will never die.” 

“I have related facts; [ have not exaggerated, | have not spoken of 
any points but those which mark plain facts: but | do declare that this 
tumult could not have happened if this Court had never been instituted: and 
‘it is my opinion that either this Court must withdraw, or that these provinces 
must be lost; for the Europeans will either be massacred, or driven out in a 
very few years. if the Court continues here. 

“ Assist to save the settlement and 
“Your friends and kinsman, 
TD. BS 

Im ancther letter to General Pattison, Colonel Pearse writes — 

“What has become of América, is not certain ; but from all accounts we 
have, we conclude, it is severed from the British Empire, and we lament it 
seriously ; many of us wished to have ended our days there, had it retained 
the same form of Government. 

* The Supreme Court was established in #774 ; and we are all now ina 
state here which is most disagreeable The prospect of relief keeps ws alive. 
A petition has. been sent to Parliament signed by 550 inhabitants of this 
settlement, anc more will yet sign, though there are not above Soo Euro peans 
in the place exclusive of private soldiers, seamen, and lawyers.” 

Early in 1779, another large detachment of Artillery was ordered to 
march under Major Camac, with two Battalions, to join the Army under 
Licutenant-Colonel Goddard ; and Colonel Pearse mentions the train with 
that Army ai the largest, and on the most impeértant service, that ever 
marched in India, The detachment, however, did not march until June, as 
the following General Order vouches — | 





GENERAL ORDER DY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHiRY. 


“The General Order, duted the 141) May, specifying that Major Camac, and the 
detachment under his command, ly to proceed to Berhampore, and the presidency fs 
revoked. Major Camuc is ordered with the whole detachment to march to Dinapore, there 
to remain unti) further orders. 

The guns, stores, &c., belonging to the detachment are to remain in the Mogmine at 
Patna, On the arrival of the detachment ai Dinapore, the asth Banation of sepuys 
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commanded by Captain Moses Crawford be ordered to. march from thence and take post At 
Paggah for the protectinn of that district.” 

I March 1779, Lieutenant-General Sir E. Coote, K.B,, arrived from 
England with the commission of Commander-in-Chief. From representations, 
grounded on error, blind infatuation, and party views,olarm had been taken 
by the Court of Directors and by the Government, that it was dangerous to 
teach the iiatives: the use of Artillery; The corps of Golundaaze, which 
had so faithfully served the Government, was ordered to be disbanded, the 
men having the option of enlisting as Sepoys or Lascars, To entertain as 
Sepoys, the Golundauze were very unwilling ; and as Lascars, they considered 
themselves degraded ; not only from the duties the latter had to perform, 
but also from being placed upon inferior pay. The consequence was, that 
many Golundauze deserted; others: refused to entertain in any corps, and 
requested to go to their homes; and these men, in many subsequent actions 
with the enemy, were found filling their ranks and serving the enemy's 
artillery with indaunted bravery, steadiness, and effect. 

Soon after General Sir Eyre Coote's- arrival, ft was rumoured about 
Calcutta that Sir Eyre Coote had brought authority to disband the Golundauze; 
and as this was a favorite corps of Colonel Pearse's and deservedly a0, 
because he had-not only formed it, but brought it into a fine state of discip- 
jine, it may be supposed that he readily took the alarm, and endeavoured to 
prevent it being reduced. 

Colonel Pearse had unfortunately many enemies in high. rank in 
Caleutta, Mr. Francis's and General Clavering’s faction andl Mr, Hastings’ 
adherents kept up all those feelings of rancour which had been so long 
disturbing the peace of the settlement. One of the chief opposers of Colonel 
Pearse was Colonel Watson, commanding the Engineers; and as he had 
vowed the-overthrow of the Golundauze, and had considerable influence, 
he urged Sir Eyre Coote to proceed in this unfortunate measure. Colonel 
Pearse, however, determined that this injustice to these faithful servants dhoald 
net take place, if he could prevent it; he therefore exerted himself as 
became him. in the atituution which he held, Those readers who may 
recollect the Golundauze at Cawnpore, under the late Major Hay, may 
well conceive how deeply it must have wounded Colonel Pearse to see a 
similar corps sacrificed to jealousy and party views; and there is every 
reason to suppose that Colone] Pearse’s Golundauze were equal to Major 
Hay’s, which is saying everything, for there never was a corps better, 





ies lanl ican ee ies coraliges. Sieeet the town to proclaim 
ap alleged orcker from the Fauader of Ciitper to the effect (hat no palengnits choald he sliowed In the 
ftreete durmy Motarrom. Ecropeans, abeetcvely ignorant of this, of coor, went out in their palanqutns 
aad were mobbed. —Enrros, #2. oe A. 
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disciplined. The true secret of the hue and cry pulse the Golundauze a0 
the cause of their first downfall, it is now believed, is pretty fairly stated 
the following letter from Colonel Pearse to General Sir Eyre Coote, rie 
letter nlsc- affords a proof of the superior discernment of this distinguished 
Officer, in the remarks about the effect of Artillery in Brigades 
pairs of guns, the superior effect of the fre of which has been so 0 decidedly 
proved of late in Europe; and this distribution of Artillery has at length 
been established in India ty our present illustrious Commandet-in-Chiet 

To LigEVTENANT-GENERA: Sin E¥ne Coote, K.B, ConmAnper+IN-CHIEY. 
ia Sik, 

“It seems impossible to furnisl European Artillery enough for: the 
services of this establishment, because we are liable to be attacked at the 
two extremities, and they are at such acistance as to render it impossible 
to afford speedy assistance, For this reason it appears the more necessary 
to establish Native Artillery, [| am entirely of opinion that it would be 
better not to teach the Natives the art of Artillery, and so it would to have 
kept them ignorant of the whole art of war; but the impossibility of doing 
either is evident, since the desertion of a few Artillery soldiers, if skilful in 
their profession, would liave been sufficient to render all precaution useless ; 
and the fect is that Sujah-ul-Dowlah had Golundauze who could fire salutes 
with one gun, and they did it: how far they were masters of the other part 
of the art, I cannot say, That the natives are capable of learning the whole, 
I myself do net doubt; | know they may be taught anything if the person 
who undertakes to instruct will only take pains to explain his own imeaning 
thoroughly and with temper; and | think it would therefore be much to the 
detriment of our service net to make use of the men we have. | 

"Although the name Golundause is new, there have been native 
Artillery in the service these ten years ; for every battalion since 1770 had 
two guns attached to it, for which they set apart- 30 Sepoys: who were taught 
the exercises. Therefore whatever mischief may be apprehended from having 
Native Artillery, we were then liable to, tong could not then derive 
all the advantages we now may. By collecting and giving them officers, 
the discipline becomes uniform; and when guns are detached for service, 
officers can be afforded, It was to very little purpose that two guns were 
fixed to battalions; they served to ornament the flank on field daya; but | 
belleve very ilttle real service was to be expected from them. They had not 
any Artillery officers, and yet guns in the field requite the most skill to 
manage them; but unless the officers are regularly trained to it, there are 
many points that will pot be acquired. To point @ gun is 90 easy, thet any 
man may learn it ina minute; ; but to manage the gun so as to pro + best 
effect, several things must be attended to; the nature of the arnand, the 
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distances, and the charges. To perform this, two Artillery soldiers were 
diétached; very few of them understood these things: in fact, they aré nut 
taught it to the degree necessary for them to be left to themselves + thi¢ fe the 
duty of the officers and non-commissioned officers, though some privates do. 
know it also from practice and observation. By belng their own masters, 
though they went out good men, they returnéd dritiken vagabonds; and this 
[ tan affirm to be a fact, and so very few were the exceptions, that | may say 
it-was general, With the two Europestis some Lascars were sent; they, 
though they were of the Artillery, were only employed to drag the gun ; they 
were unarmed and undisciplined; but they served for many menial offices 
which made them desirable to the Captains of the battalions. Every battalion’ 
which had these guny, though sominally seven hundred Tnfantry, was 
only six hundred and. seventy Infantry and thirty Artillery; for so 
many men they generally set apart for the gums Now évery Battslion 
acts with its whole fore, and every gua detached: may be of service, The 
men will be under their own officers ; thelr discipline will not much suffer; 
and if it does, by returning te the corps it will be restored, which I think 
could not be the cage before. But | must beg leave to give an opinion 
against Battalion guns; cannon in ‘small brigades, brought to the points 
necessary, will do infinitely more service than when stattéred along the whole 
line: This was found by experience the best mode last war, aad In the latter 
campaigos was generally practised. Each of these had an officer whose 
superior rank gave him superior advantages; the cannon were better locked 
after, and in action produced most effect ; and |! finaginie this mist ever hold 
good in all services. 

“With respect to the native Artillery it iy to be observed, that, if by any 
means they lose theircanuon, being armed and disciplined, they may instantly 
become Infantry; whereas by being utarmed us the Artillery Lascars were, 
they became'a mob as soon as they lost thdir cannon, Those have trained, 
perform all the dutics the Lascars were wont to perform, | mean the Anillery 
Lascars; they make the stores aad manage the park; itis true their dutia 
are the more laborious, ancl it might therefore be worthy of consideration, 
whether they ought not to have = wmall addition to their pay ; were they only 
allowed half a rupee a month more, there would net be any fear of desertion: 
we should be sore of being always complete aud always ready for action. 

“These observations I thought it my duty to make to shew that, since we 
cannot have Europeans enough for all purposes, the riative: may be used to 
advantage, In regard to ‘a possibility of desertion, and teaching the Country 
Powers | have said we were before as liable to it; or more so; thad we shall 
be if some small addition to the payr be made! but granting they detert a4 the 
sepoys do, we Nave not much to appretiend, Though the Country Powerit 
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have, Infantry formed like ours, they are inferior in every respect; their 
irregularity of pay is the grand foundation of it; their want of sufficient 
instruction, and of the essential knowledge of our discipline will long keep 
them so; and such as their sepoys are to ours, their Artillery will be to our 
Artillery, though the men should desert in the same proportion, which I do 
not think would happen, For these reasons, I hope the native Artillery will be 
found worthy of heaping up; and the mode of detaching gum, wherever 
they are wanted, preferred to attaching them to battalions ; and I further 
hope that the specimen of what may be done in a little time, will be 
considered us an argument for continuing what haz been begun, and #0 
happily meet with your approbation,” 

On.the receipt of the order to disband the Golundauze, Colonel Pearse 
again attempted, without success, to prevent this ill-judged measure from 
taking effect, by a respectful representation to the Government, a copy of 
which be forwarded with the following letter to General Sir Eyre Coote :— 


To Licut,-GeENERAL Sink Eyre Coote, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
“ Fors William, 25th November, £779. 


their 





* SIR, 

"1 should have not presumed to renew my address to you on the subject 
of the Golundauze corps did not necessity oblige me to it Rumours. of 
a particular nature which, if they have any foundation, are better known 
to you than to me, male it fit that I should trouble you, 

“Your orders arrived when 1 was at Ghyrettee. Yesterday they were 
published, and [ was about to carry them into immediate execution, as [ am 
ia all duty bound to do, and shall ever consider it as my greatest honor 
to act conformably to your pleasure, by the most punctual obedience, But 
when | considered the reports of wars and attacks, which perhaps have no 
foundation, but as 1 cannot know that for certain, it behoved me to act 
as if they were real, I, therefore, a5 you were at so greata distance that an 
answer could pot reach me in loss thar a month, took astep which will | 
hope meet with your approbation, the only one by which | could save my- 
self from blame, should the reports have any ground, 

“T therefore addiessed to the Board a letter of which | have the honor 
to enclose a copy, and af the same time send it to you. 

"Ag my ouly intention waa to be authorised to postpone the execution 
till 1 could consult you, 1 sabmit what 1 said to the Board to your considera. 
tion, and humbly hope to obtain the honoy of an answer, which will extricate 
me from my. present difficulties, 

“As your order does not mention aay native officers | beg ta know 
how they are to be disposed of, They are men who have served many years, 
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therefore | presume it is your intention to divide them also amongst the 
sepoys ; but the total silence concerning them leaves me in doubt whether 
they are to be so disposed of or rectuced, 

“When the order ie carried into execution, may | presume to submit to 
you the propriety of doing it by draughts at once; they will in that case 
! Believe not hesitate which to choose; at present | know there ls a difficulty ; 
they all know that a Golundauze is, in the Country's service, the most hottour- 
able distinction. They know the Artillery have in our own higher pay, and 
they consider this as putting the Artillery om the same footing in our 

"The means which | take the liberty to potnt out, will most effectually 
pet rid of the present corps, without a probability of diffusing that know- 
ledge which we wish to confine, as much as the nature of things permits, to 
ourselves; but disbanding them will, I presume, promote it: for as they 
are now all well disciplined, when they sirall find themselves destitute, they 
will naturally make use of all their knowledge for their own necessities, and 
geek for bread where they can get it, on terms more to their advantage than 
by the choice that is given to them by your orders, 

“In the meantime, that [ may shew my readiness to obey your orders, 
I have desired the officers to advise them to po to the sepoy corps | and on 
Monday next, which is review day, | shall do the samething publicly, [have 
desired Captain Clerk to attend ; and from that day he will use his endea- 
vours to get as many as he can. If any difficulty arises, it must proceed 
from the cuuse | have metitioned ; and in a country where every: man sticks 
«0 finnly to caste, which is only name, it isa very powerful one It was by 
that and that only they were brought forward to whiat.they are; for in all 
respects they perform the duties of Lascars, but [do know that they will not 
become Lascars, that the ignominy of the name amongst themselves, und the 
consequent shame of descending from the highest to the lowest rank and the 
difference of pay proventa it. It was finding: that | could: not get any. but 
the met: witfit for sepoys, that | recommended the changing thw names, giving 
thens arms, and increasing the pay, {t willnot then be a matter for wonder 
that they will not again become Lascars, 

“] donot mention this a¢ any objection to the in i change, far from 
it; itis: your pleasure that it be made, and I sical! aruda cour tothe utmost to 
get the best | can to use then to. the most advantage, but I thought it necessary 
to explain why the late change was made Many of the Golimdauze will, 
I suppose, become sepoys; for they will see they have less te do, and the 
same.pay ; as the name is honourable also, they will haye cvery reason to 
change, and in fact will be better off: Incorporating Uiom at once will, 
therefore, be effectual ip every respect, and fer that reason | prestimed te 
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recommend it, The orders 1 may receive from the Board will determine me 
how to act for the instant, and yotir further orders will be my guide in foture. 
Tam, &., &, 
T; D, P., 
Lieut.-Colone! Commander of Artiilery.’ 


To THe HoNOUKABLE WARREN Hastinos, Esq, GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
AND THE SUPREME COUNCIL, 
" Fort William, 25th November, £779. 
“HONOURABLE SIk AND SIRS, | 
"As the Commantler-in-Chief is at a great distance 
and it is impossible for me to be honoured with his commands in less than 
a month, I take the liberty of addressing you on the present occasion. 

“ The Commander-in-Chief has bees) pleased to send the order of which 
the enclosed is a copy, which was yesterday issued antl must be carried inte 
execution immediately, unless you should be pleased to authorise the suspend- 
ing it, until the Commander-in-Chief can be consulted on the occasion, 

* The Artillery now consist of 370 in all, of whom only 150 are at the 
Presidency, Tivo ships have arrived and not brought a single recruit; comse- 
quently the possibility of completing the Artillery is mot to be expected, and 
cannot happen till mext year. Lf we consider that hie Majesty's armies are 
now recruited by pressing, it is not to be even hoped that we shall gain 
many next season, Wore any sudden attacks to be made on us, | can assure 
you the Europeans we have are very much too few for the dutics of the 
defence of this place: yet, would it be necessary to send out detachmen 
and, consequently, to reduce the present number ! 

“ That most of the Golundauze are now good Artillery soldiers, | affirm 
from my own certain knowledge ; and as the mame is in Hindoostan the 
highest amongst the soldiers, none of them | believe would enter as Lascars, 
even if the pay were equal; but the difference is so considerably against the: 
Lascars, that that alone would be sufficient to determine the Golundauze to. 
quit us. Therefore, though the lust new regulations have allowed us-Lasears, 
the men we have enlisted will go away, and those weare to entertain will be raw 
andi guorant and must be instructed ; consequently, for a time ye shall be 
almost destitute of Artillery. 

“IT submit it therefore to youy consideration, whether it may sin be 
proper to keep whatever we have, till you can consult the Commander-in« 
Chief on the subject. My duty tu myself makes this sddiees sotesenty, lest 
if. any: il consequence should follaw the Immediate exccutiow of this order, 
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it shoul! be supposed 1 had neglected my duty to the service by being silent 
"T theretore beg to be honored with your cummands. 
"Lam, &c, &e., 
OTS as da 
Lieut.-Col, Commandant of Artillery.” 

Colonel Pearse’s endeavours, however, were looked upon by Sir Eyre 
Coote as arising from a spirit of insubordination, which never had a place 
in Colonel Pearse’s breast; and the following letter from Sir Eyre Coote 
at once silenced all remonstrances — 

To LIgUT-CoL, PEARS, COMMANDANT OF ARTILLERY. 
Chunar, December 5th, 2779. 

T am sot more surprised than hurt to find you endeavouring to sap 
to its foundation that subordination and obedience which every officer ought 
to feel a3 so essentially necessary to his profession, I cari say no less of your 
letter to me of the 24th ultimo, enclosing a copy of one addressed by you to 
the Board, 

“The orders issued by me, relative to the reduction of the Golundauze 
corps, were clear and explicit, and required from you an exact and immediate 
compliance, instead of delay and remonstrance; and they were authorised 
by that very Board which you have applied to, to lay them aside. 

“Your urging any plea as an excuse for hesitating to obey them, fs both 
unmilitary and unprecedented. ‘You are not called upon for your opiiion, nor 
are you answerable for any consequence; obedience was the only thing 
a7 as and I now demand it from you in the strictest sense of the: 


“Tam, &, &e., 
"(Sd.) EVRE COOTE.” 

The circumstances pf Colanel Pearse sending an acidreas to the. Berd, 
on the subject of an order sent by the Commander-in-Ch i | 
explanation here in justice to Colonel Pearse’s character. 

Doring the command of General Stibbert, several important military 
transactions occurred ; and General Stibbert being occasionally in the field 
and at some distance from the Presidency, Colonel Pearse found it n 
pte srmiss 2 from him, as Commander-in-Chief, to address the Board 

overnment direst, on urgent occasions, which required immediate atten. 
tots Asting inthe spict Of this permission, and considering the measure 
of disbanding the Golundauge ax fraught with danger, Colonel Pearse 
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conceived he was acting in the line of his daty by making & most respectfal 
representation of the circumstances to the Governor. 

The following explanatory letter from Colonel Pearse was vritten in 
reply to the Commander-in-Chief ;— 

To Lrevt,-GeNneRaAL Stn Evgr Coote, ComMANDER-IN-CHtgF, 
"Sr, 

“Twas yesterday honored with your letter dated Chunar, 5th December, 
by which I but too plainly perceive that | have offended you, and that 
my offence is deemed of so heinous.a nature as to be unmilitary and unprece- 
dented ; and that you entertain an opinion of me, that | endedyour to sap to 
its foundation that subordination and obedience which every officer ought 
to feel as so essentially necessary to his profession. 

“This letter has filled me with most uneasy apprehensions ; for corucious 
as | am that In what I did 1 meant to act for the best, and not having had 
the faintest idea of the possibility of my: offending the Commander-in-Chief, 
whose approbation I above all things wished to obtain, which I can safely 
say the high sense I have of his authority ever made me most desirous to 
shew, f cannot but be deeply affected at finding that I have fallen under 

“With respect to the step which I thought it necessary to take, give 
me leave to assure you, that I should have judged it highly improper in any 
case but that of necessity | and that I had at least (he appearance of necessity 
I hope you will be pleased to admit, after you shall have read the following 
statement. 

“ Reports prevailed in the settlement that a body of Mahrattas were 
about to invade the Provinces, and were then os) the borders of Burdwan: 
these were so confidently spoken of that { actually and most firmly 
believed them. Whether it was true or false, was a question 1 could not 
presume to ask from those who alone possessed the information. 1 knew 
however, that the services of the corps | command, would be much wanted, 
and indispensably necessary; and that the whole of the Europeans, sick and 
well, waa 150, which, as | represented, would be insufficient without assistance ; 
the assistance which we had at hand, the executing of your ordera would 
have deprived us of, And I apprehended that time would be wanted to 
forward, it would be very difficult to raise them at all: the case became 
so very intricate that I knew not how to act. 1 thought (t not improbable 
but that you might be umacquainted with ft; for the news might heve 
come by a different route; that you could not have known of the arrival 
of the two ships without bringing us a man, wher your orders were dated, 
was, I thought, certain; so that | concluded it would have met with your 
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approbation that 1 should take measures to delay the execution of your 
orders til those ciroumstances could be made known to you, Hut, Sir, an 
officer in this service hay not been trusted with that kind of disere- 
tionary power which in some cases becomes necessary ; and therefore I did 
not dare delay the execution of your orders by my own authority. I could 
not receive my orders from yourself; for | only wanted time to obtain 
them. The fact-of the ships I knew; but, as | before said, I could not 
presume to ask owcerning the reports; therefore if appears to me thal it 
was my duty to you and to the service, to state facts concerning the state of 
My corpsto the Cotincil, who, being informed of them, could at once deter- 
mine whether the orders might with safety be instantly carried inte execution, 
or whether it: would be more proper to defer it until you could be consuited. 
This, Sir, was the reasoning which passed in my mind on the subject, and in 
iii oe | wrote that letter which now onhappily has drawn down your 

spleasure upon me, I was apprehensive of jt at the time, and to prevent 
it, if possible, I sent a copy to yourself with a letter on the subject; and 1 
fattered myself that by so doing T should remove all cause of compiaint 
against me on the article of want of beset or obedience ; nay, Lever hoped 
for your approbation of my conduct, and am penmaded that if the reports had 
turned out true, you would have commended me, Mappily for the Dates cede 
they proved erroneous: but alas! | find myself in a very bad 7 | 
and have offended that Officer whose favourable opinion 1 most come: ir 
emulously strove to obtain, With respect to my letter on the subject to 
yourself I hope no unguarded expression has erept in to give offence, ifany 
such there be, permit me to assure:you that 1 did not intend to write a word 
in my letter, which should carry a meaning contrary to that profound respect 
which is due to yoursell and the high office you hold in this Army; and | 
pray you, that, if a harsh or improper expression is to be met with, you will 
favor me so far as to explain its meaning by this assiinince. 

* Since, Sir, | have most unhappily fallen under your displeasure by the 
‘atep I took, let me beg you will be pleased to consider |t as founded on error 
in judgment and not in want of obedience ; permit me to assure you that in 
the course of 22 years’ service | have ever studied not oily thoroughly in 
what subordination and obedience consist, but how best to practise them. A 
case of a most intricate nature having occurred, 1, to my shame and confusion, 
find I have acted in a manner which my present Cominanier-in-Chinf deems 
unmilitary in the highest degree, To him } now address. myself to. intrest 
him to overlook the error in my conduct, and to entertain a more fx 
opinion of me than that which ls expreseed In the letter | was howo . 
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In the meantime the final resolutions of Government appeared in the 

following Minute of Conneil which was issued +— 
ExTaacss oF Minures nr Cowan 
Sara November, 1770. 

“Ordered tha) the Native officers of the Golundaaze Corps at the presidency be pail 
ap to the end of this modth, aod immediately discharged from the service; that the Com- 
mander of the Artillery be directed fo repeat ihe offers already given to the men, and those 
who still decime to acrep) of them be immediately dabandedL" 

To GENERAL DESAaGULIERS. 
6th May. 1770. 
“Deak GENERAL, 

“You mutt have beard a good deal at home about our squabbles in the 
East. For these last four years we have been tarn by parties, nore violently. 
than any part of His Majesty's subjects The clashing of our interests, 
the difference of our views, and the rancour of our chiefs had set os so 
much against each other that 1 thought it Impossible we coold ever be 
brought to tinanimity ; however, our Court has effected it, We are not 
above a thousand in Bengal; yet. you will see near 600 names signed 
to 4 petition to Parliament for redress of grievances, The distance of our 
vatious settlements in Bengal bias prevented many names being added ; the 
Supreme Council, and the dependants on the Court, and some few, who 
find their interest in it, are the only persons who have not signed, or will not 
do it, 

“The people here who had been for ages riled by despotism, were all at 
otice told that they were free, and that they could bring an action in a Court 
of Law against any European from whom they thought they had received 
even a supposed grievance An individual whe was brought before the 
Bench on the complaint of a native, demanded a jury, The bench refused 
to plead his case; he was forced to plead for himself, The Judges declared 
that we had no right to juries here ; the whole settlement tock the alarm, and 
in an instant re-mnited and drew wp 4 petition to the Judges, presenting it with 
every mark of respect that could be desired, 

“The petition was als drawn uj for Parliament, getting forth ina 
plain manner the grievances; the principal of which was, that trial by jury 
was not allowed, and that individuals were daily subjected to sults brought 
against them for actions committed many years before, which were not 
contrary to the native, but to the British er post facto lawa Natives are 
made equally subject to the Bench ; and from what | can learn from discours- 
ing with individuals amongst them, they look upon ras circumstances. with 
dread, and only submit to them for fear of our power,” 
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PART IL 

We. have proceeded with the memoir of this distinguished officer 50 far 
asthe year '77q@. Our readers will, however, we trust, excuse our retrograding 
for u few pages to 1778. 

Tt is pretty generally known that the late Sir John Horsford, K.CB.,, 
Commandant of the Bengal Artillery though of a good family and 
superioy edvcation, evaded enteriiig into the profession in which his family 
were desirous of engaging him (which we believe: was the Church) by enlist- 
ing in the Honorable Company's Service. Hecame to Bengal as a private 
in the Artillery, having assumed the hame of Rover; and in 1778 he was: 
@ sergeant; in Captain) Thelwall’'s, or the ost Company of Artillery, Ln 
consequence, However, of the inquiries ol his deserted family, Horsford was 
identified and promoted to a Cadetship in the corps The following public 
letter appears amongst Colonel Pearse’s papers — 

TO CAPTAIN THELWALL. 

fart William, oth Marck, e778. 
Sin, 

oD um ditected by Litotenant-Colone) Pearse to acquaint you, that Sergeant Rover oj 
your Company, is in this day's orders appointed # Cadet of Artillery onder the name of 
John Horsford; be desires that he muy proceed to the Presileocy (motdiately jn order 

to join his corps. | 

i am Sor, | 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 
| CR. DEARE, 
| fdst, Corte of Aviitiory. 

The following letters are interestingly indicative of the acute and 
observing mind of Colonel Pearse — 

To ADMIRAL Mann. 

Fort Witlam, jrd April, 2778: 
Aly Desk Feremey, vilidg tig By 

Ehave geen it (o7 mn the phade in Calonvta, where we never have hot winds, and [have 
been: told it jg 132° in the-tents, and even more sometmes where the hot winds ure violent ; 
bat ag the wind id Always scorching, W.of course dry and doth not oppress: 1 have been 
ready to dié in 83° in & moist air, aml never am m beter health or spirits than la the 
hottest dry weather im which season my returns shew me my ined are always mou 
healthy. 1 sow have not one in 30 gick i from August to latter end of December the y 
sicken, from that time ti! the rama begin, they yrow moro and more hewlihy 4, but ii they 
drink hard, they die in a fow hours of violewt putrid fevers, I inclose a duplicate of my 
fast letter, because it is of importani business ; | hope you will receive your wlye safe by 


the Fertiand. May you enjoy happiness! and now adiou for this senson. 
Lam, My dear Friead, 
T. 0, Peause, 


| A letter of aw Léchndoil mative di pupdited here.) 
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TO GENEHAL ‘PATTISON. 


"We lately made an atiempt to establish Ragoba, the ejected peshwa o 
Poona, in the Government of the Mabhratta dominions, and to this ey in 
March 1778, a body of forces, under Col. Leslie, marehed from Calpee to- 
wards Poonah, the distance of about 4,800 miles. Leslie lost several months 
in settling some disoutes with which he had no business to interfere, fn 
Bundlecund, « country i his route, and there he died + Lt.-Col, Goddard 
succeeded to the command of the detachment. All the difficulties vanished, 
the detachmént marched with great dispatch, crossed the Nerbuddah, and 
were within a few days’ march of Poonah. The Bombay forces were also to 
attack on their side, to second Goddard, and they were so to manage matters 
as to arrive with him: but Goddard had the only power agambassador. The 
Bombay Council then sent their detachment, a Captain™ in three days took 
possession of the passes, their army marched the same distance in six weeks : 
but the Captain moved unfettered, and the army had a set of people calied Field 
Deputies? As news reached them that Goddard was approaching, the Bombay 
people held it to be for their credit to arrive first, and they determined to quit 
the passes and descend into the plains, They hdl wo mchaint Geka av Slay 
were attacked; still they pushed on, and in three days advanced aboot 12 miles, 
their avmy in the highest spirits. The Field Deputies, bowever, chose to 
retreat; the army got under arms, expecting to storm the Mahratta camp 
and make their fortune. All were in transports, when in an instant their 
ambitious views were defeated by an order to retreat. Away they went 
The Mahrattas firiding the good people were walking the wrong way and 
rightly imagining that making s noise in the rear would make them hasten, 
therefore attacked it, He who commanded the rear repulsed them, and made 
good his retreat to the main body.+ The front bad marchedso fast as to leave 
birn 2 miles behind, with a gully between ; they stopped, sent back a reinforce 
ment, and all was well, Thus ended the first fight. The next day they began 
tO treat; as they agreed to terms, the Mabhrattas rose in demands, so they 
fought again and again, and then they made their treaty, and it was togive 
up Ragoba, which was complied with; to cat their dinner, which the 
Mubrattas agreed to satd them; to deliver up Salsette, Broach, and any- 
thing else the Mahvattas pleased: and.to send onders to Goddard to mareb 
back again, and at any rate to forbid his taking Poonah and doing Sis: 
business without their asaistance, which the Mahrattas were very ser 
afraid he would do. The Deputies politely told the Mahrattas that they had 

















* This was Captain Torley, afierwards « Majoe-Gedemt 
} These Fickd Deputics were My, Carnac and Mi. Mouyn, of the Bambay Civil Servier, aul 
a Colonel Egerton acting ius civil capacity. 
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no power over General Goddard, but that he would do as he pleased, he was 
ordered by their superiors, but they would interest themselves with him and so 
they wrote liim a letter and the Mahrattas another. When Goddard found that 
ope anny was demolished, and had bargained thal the man he was going to 
establish was delivered op, and that it would be to no purpose to go to 
Poonal, and that he might save Bombay by marching to Surat, he determin- 
ed to do so; and he has effected it. This affair, though really a very 
serious one, has been so horridly mangied by the management of the Bombay 

ties (whoes the Mahrattas cal] the English coolies), that though I really 
wanted to give you ati account of ft in & more serious style, 1 really could nos 
manage it. Goddard has done wonders; he has made his way good quite 
aeress India, has been twice attacked by the whole foree of the Mahrattas, 
acd anade them fepent It. and has at last reached Surat. The Bombay 
detachment, tueh larger than Goddard's, within three days of Poonah, were 
defeated by the Chiefs at the very instant they thought they were going 
‘to drive all before them ; and what happened plainly shewed they might 
have doe it: for if part of their force could ina retreal repulse the 
Mahrattas, their whole force attacking would have destroyed them, and 
one victory would have made us masters of all. the westerm side of India ; 
and if Goddard had been there without Field Deputies, he would have done 
it, Sir Eyre Coote has arrived, and has reviewed my corps, and has 
expressed his delight and satisfaction.” 

On the 25th September «779, the awful intelligence reached Heneal of 
the total annihilation of a large detachment of the Madras Army, under 
Colonel Baillie, by Hyder Ali: Sie Hector Munro-at the-head of the Madras 
Army having failed, throngh imperfect intelligence, to support the detach. 
ment, To render this news more appalling, it was reported that Hyder 
had followed the retreating army of Sir Hector Munro to the very suburbs 
of Macras and the Madras Council, in applying for assistance in money and 
troops from Bengal, declared their total want of the former, and that he 
weakness of their force rendered them unable even to check the progress 
of the barbarous Invader: the Madras army amounting to about 6,500, in 
which number were included the whole European force of 1,200 men. 

According to Mr, Mill (in his admirable histery of India) the formidable 
anny of Hyder was not less than 100,000. strong, of whith 2q,o00 Infantry 
were formed into regular battalions under European officers, ard go000 
Cavalry which had been disciplined by French officers; that he had 100 
pieces of cannon, partly manccovred by Europeans and natives who had been 
trained by the English for the Nabob of the Carnatic; that Mons Lally, 
who had left the service of the Sdbahdar of the Deccan for that of Hyder, 
was present with hi¢ corps of Europeans to the amount of 400 men, and thar 
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he had the principal share in planning the operations of the war. Here was 
a striking lessan to every State of the necesaity of strict discipline in an 
army and the regular payment of the troops composing it. 

Hyder's main object was the total extirpation of the English from the 
Carnatic, and indeed from India, and bad he pushed on with his overwhelm- 
ing foree and taken Madras, which in all probability must have fallen, the 
British Interests in the Carnatic would have yielded to the Freich; the 
Mahrattus never would have concluded peace with the English, and that 
portion, if not the whole of India, would have been lot to Britain, To 
gratify his troops, however (and probably to pay them), Hyder was obliged 
to Jet them ravage and piunder the cowttry round Madras, and they devoted 
so much time to this barbarous mode of carrying on war, that reinforcements 
from Bengal arrived and warded off the expected catastrophe. 

Never was there a more alarming crisis in the affairs of British India 
Fortunately Mr, Mastings, belng supported by Mr, Barwell in Council, had 
reecvered the reins of Government, and the vigorous measures which the 
Supreme Government pursued, notwithstanding the obstinate opposition of 
Mr. Francis, saved India, That Mr. Hastings is entitled to the significant 
atid honorable appellation of the Saviour of India, is now generally allowed ; 
and in speaking of Mr, Hastings, the name and sérvices of his constant 
supporter and coadjutor in Council, Mr. Barwell, must not be forgotten. 

Fifteen lacs of rupees and « formidable body of Infantry and Artillery 
were instantly got in readiness Ww proceed to Madras, Sir Eyre Coote was 
directed to proceed by sea with a detachment of Europeans and Colonel 
Pearse (whose character was justly valued) was selected to command the 
army which was to proceed by land, The Supreme Government, confiding 
in the high character of Sir Eyre Coote, appoitited him to carry a decree 
suspending the Madras Governor. Mr, Hastings, in adopting these measures, 
looked forward with confidence to the complete restcration of the British 
honors and interests in that quarter of India and his expectations were not 
disappointed. | 

To GENERAL PATTISON. 


“25th March, 1780, 

“ Before this can reach you, you will have heard of the disaster that has 
happened to our troops at Madras; under Sir Hector Munro. Manro had 
a certain victory in his hands, if he only would have moved to seize it; but 
standing still it was too late, half his army was destroyed and the rest he 
marched off with in such hurry and confusion, that it might be called running 
away; and he left his cannon, his tents, his magazines, and all the followers 
of his-army, As soon as it was known, our Government wok the most 
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vigorous measures ; within a month from the receipt of the tews, Sit Eyre 
Coote sailed from hence with soo Europeans, véz., joo Infantry and 200 
Astillery, | offered my services to gu, either to hackeond the detachment, 
ot the Artillery only, or my own company of volunteers. At first Sir Eyre 
Coote refused to let me go; but two days after he told me I should follow with 
the command of 6 light Battalions of sepoys and a proportionable train. ‘The 
detachment is accordingly forming and consists of 6 Battalions of sepoys, 
one Company of Artillery, and 16 pieces of ordnance, 

“The Mahrattas are divided; peace is about to be made with them, so 
that, as the Nizam refuses to join against us, and Mezuph Khawn is. quiet 
and inclined to peace, Hyder Ali's fall may be looked upon as certain, unless 
the French should senda force to join -him, and we should be neplected ; in 
which case they may form an establishment to lay the foundation of future 
trouble ; but If they do not jolin, or we are supported, all India must be ours 
in 20 years more : for when Hyder fs destroyed, there will mot be a force that 
can-cope withius, though all the rest should join together. 

*T must just add that in Awgust last, Mr. Hastings and Fraricis fought 
aduel; | was second to Mr, Hastings and OColonel Watson to Francis. I 
consulted your letter ‘on Townsetid’s for etiquette, anid proceeded accordingly, 
but Watson proposed t4 paces, and it was lucky for his principal for Mr, 
Hastings hit him, and had he been two paces nearer he would never have 
told who hurt him: 

“ Francis is to go away in these ships, and then we may go on. with the 
conquest of India, which Hastings will assuredly accompiish, if left to-act. 

"Mayafire, who is now the fourth Captain In the Corps, 4 just returned 
from Gwalior, avery strong fortress in the Rajaship of Gohud : it was in the 
possession of the Mahrattas, and was taker by stirprise by Popham under 
whom Mayaftre served.” 

Col, Pearse gives the following account of the doe! fought hetween 
Mr. Hastings and Mr.. Francia in a letter -— 

To LAWRENCE SULLIVAN, Esar. 








“ Fort William, gth October, 1780. 

“318, —On the present occasion I shall less apologize for troubling you 
than | should on any other, because it seems to me necessary that you should 
be informed of the particulars of a transaction that has passed here, and 
which will make some noise athome. I mean a due] between Mr. Hastings 
and Mr. Francis, en which occasion | was one of the seconds, and therefore 
am fully acquainted with the particulars which T shall relate as conelzely as 
the nature of the subject will allow me 

“Late in the evening of the 15th August, | received a note from Mr. 
Hastings, desiring-me to be with him next moming at breakfast: in 
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consequence of which | waited upen him, He introduced the subject of 
business by desiring me to give him my word of honor not te mention it till 
he should give me permission, Of course 1 gave it, and he then informed me 
that in consequence of a minute he had given in, Mr. Francis had challenged 
lim onthe preceding day: that they had then agreed to meet on Thursday 
morning about half-past five near Belvedere, and he asked me to be his 
second. 

“ The next morning, Thursday the 17th August, [waited on Mr. Hastings 
in my chariot to carry him to the place of appointment, When we arrived 
there we found Mr, Francis and Col. Watson walking together, and therefore 
soott after we alighted, I looked at my watch and mentioned aloud that it 
was half-past five, and Mr. Francis looked at his and said it was near Bix j 
this induced: me to tell him that my watch was set by my astronomical 
clock to solar time. 

“The place they were at was very improper for the business; it was the 
road leading to Alipore, at the crossing of it, through a double row of trees 
that formerly had been a walk of Belvedere garden, on the western side of 
the house, Whilst Col. Watson went by desire of Mr, Francis to fetch his 
pistols, that Gentleman proposed to go aside from the mad into the walk ; 
but Mr, Hastings disapproved of the place because it was full of weeds and 
dari: the road itself was next mentioned, but was thought by everybody too 
public, as it was near riding time and people might want to pass that way; 
it was therefore agreed to walk towards Mr, Barwell’s house on an old road 
that separated his ground from Belvedere, and before we had gone far, 
a retired dry spot was chosen as 4 proper place. | 

“As soon as this was settled | proceeded to load Mr. Hastings’ pistols ; 
these of Mr, Francis were already loaded: when I had delivered one to 
Mr, Hastings, and Colt. Watson had dene the same to Mr, Francis, finding 
the gentlemen were both acquainted with the modes usually observed on those 
occasions, took the liberty to tell them that If they would Gx their distance 
it was the business of the seconds to measure it. Liewt-Col Watson 
immediately mentioned that Fox and Adam had taken fourteen paces, and 
he recommended that distance Mr, Hastings observed it was a great 
distance for plitols; but a» no actual objection was made to it Watson 
measured and | counted. When the Gentlemen had got to their ground. 
Mr. Hastings, askeil Mr. Francis if he stood before the line of behind it, 
and being told behind the mark, he said he would do the same, and 
immediately took hie stand: [ then told them itwas:a rule that neither of 
them were to quit their ground until they had discharged their pistols, and 
Col. Watson proposed that both should fire together without taking any: 
advantage. Mr. Hastings asked, if be meant they onght to fire by word of 
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comimind and was told be only meant they sliouli! fire together aa pearly 
Presented; but Mr. Francia raisedl his hand and again came down to his 
present; be did so 4 secend time; when he came to his present, which the 
third time of doing a0, he drew his tigger; bat his powder being damp, 
the pistal did snot fire Myr. Hastings came down from his present to give 
Mr, Frazicis time to rectify his priming, and this was done out of a cartridge. 
with which | supplied him wpon finding they had no spare powder. 

“Again the Gentlemen toak their stands, both presented together, and 
Mr. Francis fire! , Mr. Hautings did the same at the distance of time equal 
fo the counting of one, two, three distinctly, but-mot greater. His shot took 
place; Mr. Francis etagpered ; and Wiattempting te sit down he fell, and said 
he was adead man, Mr. Hastings bearing this cried out, Good God! F hope 
hot, and immediately went‘op to him,-as did Col. Watson; bat IT can 
to call the servants, and to order a sheet to be brought to bind wp the wound ; 
[was absent ahout 2 mintites; on my retum | found Mr. Hastings standing 
hy Mr. Francis, but Col, Watson was gone to fetch a cot or palanquin from 
Belvedere to carry: him to town. 

"When the sheet was brought, Mr, Hastings and myself bound it round 
his body; and we had! the satisfaction to find It was not in.a vital part, and 
Mr. Francis agreed with me in opinion as soo as jt was mentioned, | offer. 
ed to attend him to town in: my carriage and Mr. Hastings urged him to go 
as ny carriage was remarkably eaxy. Mr! Franct agreed to go, and, there 
fore, when the cot came we proceeded towards the chariot, but were stopped 
by a deep broad ditch over which we could not carry the cot; for thie reason 
Mr. Francis was conveyed to Belvedere, attended by Col. Watson, and 
we went to town to send assistance to meet him; but he had been prevailed 
on to accept a room at Belvedere ancl there the surgeons, Dr, Campbell the 
principal, and Dr. Francis the Governor's own surgeon, found him When 
Dr. Francis returned he informed the Governor that the wound was not 
mortal, that the ball had struck just behind the bend of the right ribs and 
passed betweer the flesh and bone to the opposite side, from whence ft had 
been extracted, 

‘Whilst Mr, Francia was lyin on the ground, he told Mr. Hastings, in 
consequence af something which hé said, that he best knew how it affected 
his affairs, and that he had better take care of himself; to which Me: Hetings 
ariswered, that he hoped and belleyed the wound was not mortal, but if 
any unfortunate accident. should happen, it was his intention teamnetibity 
to surrender himself to the Sheriff — 

“Concerning the subject of the quarre! not a word pass . 
seconds been ignorant of the cause of the duel before they went thto the 
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field, they must have remained so. No other conversation passed “betwren 
the principals or the secontls besides what | bave related, untess the usual 
compliments of good morrow at mesting, or Mr. Francis’ admiring the 
beauty of Mr, Hastings’ pistols when 1 took them ont, deserve te be noticed. 
When the pistols were delivered by the seconds, Mr. Francis said he 
was quite unacquainted with these matters and had never fired a pistol 
i his Wfe. and Mr, Hastings told him he hac no advantage tn that respect 
as he con!d not recollect that hie had ever fired a pistol above ance or twice, 
that it was that indiiced me to say what | have befare mentioned the rules 
to be observed 

‘Though what I have written may appear rather. prolix; yet I had 
rather bear the imputation of dwelling too long upon the les important 
parts of the narrative than leaye the world room to put ina word that did 
riot pass. [f, therefore, any report diferent from what I have related 
should: circulate and you should think them. worth contradiction, I tinpe 
you will not seruple to use this letter for that purpose. 

“Both parties behaved as became Getitlemen of their high fank and 
station, Mr, Hastings ssemed to be in a state of such perfect tranquillity 
that a spectitor would not have supposed that he was about an action out of 
the common course of things ; and Mr, Francis’ deportment was auch as did 
honor to his irmness. and resolution, 

“As | could not take the Nberty of writing s0\ fully on this subject, 
without acquainting Mr. Hastings of my intention so to do, he knows of my 
letter : but the letter itself he has not seen, nor any copy of it. 

"Wishing you every health and prosperity, | 





"1 remain, 
4 ecw rc. dee.” 
(fe be contintied, } 








Forgotten Cafcutta Wetress : 


MADAME MARIA DHERMAINVILLE 


“— HMenidléss where thoy'rt #traying, cad and pale 
Like grief-struck maides who hag heard revealed 
To all the world (bat which she wiehed concealed 
Hier trusting love's—and hapless frailty’s—tile." 
—Derono Seon fo dle Moon, 








Stngnes7A DAME Dhennainville (or Mrs. Maria Madeline Taylor to 
2) “call we by lier real name) was a lady who caused no little 
etir in her own brief day, but whe fir many a long day 
since has been utterly forgotten. Her life-story would form 
a tearstulned volume, but altheugh a. child of misfortune 
_ she was one of Bequty’s-davghters; and, coming 4 site did 
from a theatrical family, was by face, figure, stature, and voice well fitted for 
the profession she adupted.. Although not educated up to the height of lofty 
tragedy, Maris Taylor became the leading actress at Sydney and the. idol of 
Auatralian playgoers when she was-barely twerty,-and continued to be so for 
six years in the ‘thirties of the last century, Taylor, her husband, was 
described as:a worthless fellow who never worked and indeed did litle else 
than induce his young wife to take to stimulants, the constant wee of whieh 
began to affect her voice Before long the couple parted any she threw in 
her lot with a Captain Pierre Largetot (or Largeteau) He commantied a 
whaler which without the knowledge of her owners he sold welng the proceedly 
to defray the fare of himself and the ludy ta Calentta. Having assumed the 
naine and style of " Baron” Henri Dhermainville he engaged a house (or flat) 
in Park Street. Just about this time the Sans Souci Theatre* had been 
opened (8th. Marclr 1841), and here Madame Dhermainville; relying on ber 
Australasian celebrity, hoped to secure a permanent engagement. She was, 
however, unsuccessful, owl It was said, by her frietds, to professional jealousy 
on the part of Mrs. Esther Leach, and, by her enemies, to her having appeared 
At @ rehearsal not quite sober She next announced a performance af "The 
Taming of the Shrew,” sith heteelf as Katherine, to take place at the 
Town Hall on 25th March San This had, however, to be postponed owing 
to Dhermainville’s death from cholera the night previous, In adlvertising the- 








*Fur op aconunt al thh Ul Wiehe! ks ANA Sevest ti reve Ub emfcrre dv ibe astlche macht 
"The Suite Sodei acl tie Star” wlilch appeal lo Boe!» Pa aod! Praseny off July igo7. 
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eet for the 13th April instead, she pleaded that in appearing 40 soon 
after her affliction she had been compelled to sacrifice private feelings to the: 
stern necessity of maintaining herself by her profession. 

The following well-written and touching address, spoken by Madame 
Dhermainville, was sald to have been composed by Mr. G. Nashoone of the 
amateur performers who supported her on this @ecasion ;— 


THE PRL tM Ee 
“ Friends —lor go must | weleonve you and claim 
The deeds that justify the sacred name— 
Behold a stranger, and recall the time 
Wher each one felt ao ir) this distant clime. 
And every heart will justify: my plea, 
A voice in every bozom plead for me! 
Ve, who have known but fortune’s tenderness, 
Should feel for these who suffer ne'ertheless, 
And one Adversity bas stricken low 
ls she, who humbly pleadeth to you now. 
Ob | had | power:to utter all t feel, 
Then should ye know the force of this appeal, 
And own, as sympathy relaxed each brow, 
* The WOstLAN, NOT the ACTRESS, speaketh now.’ 
Alas! too soon must [ resume the mask— 
Necessity commands:me to the task— 
And bid my features mimic feelings shew, 
Whilst dark and heavy lics my heart below - 
Patise to remember this, ere ye upbratid, 
And let my faults, to-night, be lightly weighed, 


Lerds of the mind, whose secptre is the Ten, 

To you ! turn, and trembling meet yoor ken— 
Forbearance, critics | tis amore greatto aid 
Exertions weak aa mine, than to upbrald ; 

“And: grant the little band, whom kindness drew 
To back my efforts, your protection too. 

But wherefore fear 12—/ ne more will plead— 
Sustained by your forbearance | snccerd | 

Yes, the conviction springs, He Helitniig, theugh 
My quickened heart, and | can smile anew! 1 
Oh Teould you know the change now passing here | 
The Seraph, Hope, o'ercomes the Demon, Pear: 
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The pulse of Gladness beats for Sorrow’s throe, 
And Joy reesine the throne usurped by Woe ; 
And I can smile) my heart rejoicing bounds, 
Escapes Its fetters, and forgets its wounds! 
Ves, gratitede ahall make my weakness might, 
And wake each nerve to energy to-night” 


Madame Dbermainville made ter next appearance in @ musical farce 
called " Mischief-Making” which was performed at the Sans Sowct on 29th 
April, On that very night occurred a tragedy which greatly shocked Catcutts 
residents. Captain George Hamilton Cox of the East India Company's lava 
Establishment and Actuary of the Calcutta Fire Insurance Company, on 
returning from the Theatre to his rooms: in the Bengal) Club (then in Tank 
Square, E;), committed suicide by blowing his brains out with a revolver. He 
was very popular both at Calcutta and Simla (where he was one of the early 
Evropean settlers’, and the circumstances of the case were particularly dis- 
tressing. [Me had unfortunately become over-friendly out here with Madame 
Dherinainville and on receiving a letter by mail intimating that his wife and 
children were on their way out from home, he committed the rash act, The 
poor man left behind him several Jetters, One was addressed to the Coroner 
and Jurors at the inquest to be held on his body, desiring, by rehearsing 
the circumstances of his death, to spare them tnnecessary trouble in collect: 
ing evidence. In this he solicited "the cheapest and meanest funeral—no 
puoka grave, parson's fees, etc.” Another letter was addressed to his medical 
attendant, Dr Goodove, enclosing his fee and imploring him to defend the 
writer's memory from a yerdict of "temporary insanity" which he feared 
might act as aslur upon his chiidren. A-third note was for Mr, Westerman 
of his office, assuring him that the books and cash were al] quite correct 
A fourth wat directed to his friend, Mr J, H. Stoequeler, editor of the 
Englishman who had that very evening met him at the Theatre,:apparently in 
the best of spirits; but neither its contents nor those of another which had 
been written to hie actress-friend, were made poblic at the inquest Captain 
Cox's bearer deposed that a couple of minutes before the roport of firearms, 
he had heard hie master singing and beating time in hie room as he used 
habitually to do. The Jury returned the brief verdict—felo dese, Captain 
Cox, according to the Seagal Markeru, also loft behind him a long 
rambling Essay on Suicide which he desired might be printed (though mot 
* published ") for his son. 

A fortnight later'and Madame Dhermainviile also hod Jelt the stage of 
life! At first it was suc bien she had died uncer saspicious circiimstances, 
but Dr, Duncan Stewart, the Presidency Surgeon, who sat op with her 
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professionally through the night, certified the caise of death to have been 
cholera. She passed away at No. 97, Taltolla, where she had removed, and 
her funeral service was conducted by the Rev. R. B. Boswell, Chaplain of old 
St James's One of the newspapers, a morning or two after, referred to her as 
“the wretched Mra Dhermainville,” while another, in rehearsing the principal 
events of her life, declared that her career might well serve as a warning to 
others, But after all these years one need no farther seek to draw ber fralities 
from their dread abode, In the old portion of Circular Road Cemetery 
the sof-isant Baron and the Captain of Invalids sleep In nameless graves, and 
hacd by rises a modest headstone bearing the following simple inscription - 

“ Sacred ta the Memory 

of 
Mania Mabeuing TAYLOs, 
who died 13th Map, 1841, 
aged 27 years.” 
fn conctusion, it may be added that the facts recorded above have been 

amplified from an avecdotal articly, entitled “ The Pathos of Destiny” (by the 
present writer), which appeared not long ago in the Augdishman. 
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Che Fewel Wond in 
Case. 


Sy the courtesy of the Chief Justioe and the Judges of the 
# High Court we are enabled to publish the accompanying 
facsimile of the bond, for the forgery of which and for the 
publication. of which, knowing it to be forged, Noncomar 
(Nanda Kumar) was hong. The circumstances leading to 
Nuncomar’s prosecution and exccution have been the subject 
of controversies on which we need not touch, and we need only remind our 
readers that they terminated a series of mutual accusations between Hastings - 
and Nuncomar which formed a very important event in Hastings’ career, 

The bond came to light as followe:—Bollakey Doss was a Hindu banker 
of Calcutta, He made a will dated the t2th July 1769 and died jn the 
same month, and in September probate of the will was granted to one of his 
executors. A large part of his fortune consisted of bonds of the Kast India 
Company. These, of some of them, were made over to Nuneomar, to whose 
care Bollakey Doss had commended his wife and daughter and in exchange 
for them he gave to Fudmokun Doss, to whom Boilatey Doss tad left a 
quarter of his property and the management of his business, certain accurities 
—one of them being this bond, cancelled by being torn at the top, as is shown 
in the ITustration, thangh the original tear has been extended in the course 
of time. 

The translation of the bond is as follows :;— 

“T who am Bollakey Doss. 

“ As 3 pearl necklace, a twisted pulhar, a (wister serpache and four rings,— 
two of which were rubies and two.of diamonds, were deposited by Rogonaut 
Roy Geoo, on account of Maharajah Naidkomar, Bahadur, in the manth of 
Assar in the Bengal year (165 (1738), with me, in my howe at Murshida- 
bad, that the same might be sold; at the time of the defeat of the army of 
the Nabob Mir Muhammed Qasim Khan, the money and effects of the licuse, 
together with the aforeyaid jewels were plundered and carried away, [1 the 
year 1172 Bengal style (1765) when l arrived at Calcutta, the aforesaid Maha- 
rajah demanded the before mentioned deposit of jewels; | could not produce 
the deposit when demanded, and on account of the bad state of my affairs, 
was unable to pay the value thereof; [ therefore promise and give it-in. 
writing, that when | shall receive back the sum of two lakhs of rupees, and 
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s little above, which is in the Company's cash at Dacca, according to the 
method of reckoning of the Company, I have agreed and settled, that the 
sum of 48,001 sicca rupees is the principal of the amount of the said deposit 
of jewels, which is justly due by me, and over and above that, a premium of 
four annas upon every rupee. Upon the payment of the aforesaid sum from 
the Company's cash, | will pay that sum, without excuse and evasion, to the 
aforesaid Maharajah. { have, for the above reasons, given these reasons in 
the form of 4 bond under my siguature, that when it is necessary it may 
be carried into execution. Wetter on the seventh day of the month of 
Bhadon, in the Bengal year 1173," 

So far te bedy of the instrument Then on the right come No. 1 the 
exhibit namber put.on at the trial followed by the initials, it must be supposed, 
of the officers of the Court in whose custody it;was: Below that a square 
seal inucribed Mahtab Roy under it. in writing “ Witiess ie made” ‘Ther an 
ovai seal inscribed Bollakey Doss under it the writing“ Writer of this.” Then 
4 square seal inscribed Mohammed Kamaluddin almost undeciphenible in the 
facsimile, and little better in the original, Under this. comes. the writing 
“ Sitlapat Vakil of Seath Bollakey Doss," * 

The case jor the prosecution was that matters taken by Muhammed 
Kamaluddin and Sitlapat were forgeries. This was proved directly by 
Kamaluddin (Commaul O Dein Ali Khan), who said be was the same man as 
Muhammed Kamaluddin, and denied having witnessed the deed. But he 
said he had once given his seal to Nuncomar to sign a petition for him, and 
that it was not returied, He said that a flaw existed in the eal, which we 
will leave it to ur readers to identify, and that an earlier impression of the 
seal, whieh lie produced, showed the same flaw. He also said that Nuncomar 
had admitted the forgery of his name to him. 

Sitlapat was said to have been the Vakil and Munshi of Bollakey 
Doss, and to have died before him, The authenticity of his signature depended 
on his handwriting. | 

The rest of the case turned on evidence as to Bollakey Doss’s affairs and 
went to show that he wever executed the bond, We need not notice it here as 
itis not connected with the bond itself, We may, however, add that Sir James 
‘Stephen points out that the contents of the bond are suspicious as they 











* Su J. Stephen quoting Vol. XX of the State Trial comelodes the tramalation :— 
Lt fe wlinemed. 

Mahab Roy. 

Scflaule: Roy (the Wakil of Seat Bollakey Doss). 

Abdeboo Commaul Mahomed. 

Alabd Boltalory Chom. 

Written on the serenih day of the wemth of Bhadoor in the Bengal pear 1174," 
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stand. The bond is dated t172 (1765) and sets out a deposit of jewels seven 
years previously. No receipt was produced by Nuncomar, and we must 
therefore conclude that he left the jewels with Bollakey Doss for seven years 
without any receipt. The recital, that Is the story of the jewels being 
plundered at Murshidabad seems to give Nuncomar a very weak claim 
against Bollakey Doss, which the latter seems to have admitted without 
question. This seems unlikely, but if it were so the recitals were not 
necessary. 

For the defence, evidence was given that Katmaluddin, the witness 
to the deed, was a different man from the witness at the tral, Witnesses 
were called who spoke to the execution of the deed and its signature by the 
persons by whom it is signed, There was also evidence of a statement of 
account by Bollakey Doss in which his liability to Nuncomar for Rs, 48,0714 
with interest at 25 per cent, was acimitted. 








Che Preservation of WMurshidabar. 


a pee east HE following petition to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
sey) ee will be read with the greatest interest and concern by ail 
who care for the history of British India, Members of this 
Society have had an opportunity of seeing for themselves the 
decayed and forlorn condition of the city and any support 
—<" they cat give to this or other proposal of a like kind 
will be for them a matter of obligation. The Society would doubtless urge 
that special care should be taken to preserve what remains of the once great 
Katra Masjid of Murshid Kali Khan and that the old Palace at Jaffarganj 
shouid be restored before it becomes too late: 
To 
Tue Hox'ste Sir ANDREW HENDERSON LEITH FRASER, M.A, LLD., 
K.C 5.1L, LIRVTENANT-GOVERNOR OF BENGAL 
The Flumile Metnorial of the Inhabitonds of the City of Murshidubaed. 
MoOsT RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH — 


1. That Your Honor'y humble memorinliats are the citizens of Murshidabad, which 
once enjoyed opulence and prosperity as the ancient capital of Bengal, and which can legi- 
timately claim to be the birthplace of British Rulein India. In this connection your humble 
memorialists desize to bring to Your Hanar's kind potice this Important historical fact 
that Lord Clive, when entering Murshitlabad after the batile of Plassey, was pleased to 
obverre that “the City of Murshidabad was as extensive, popalous and rich as the City of 
London; with this difference, that there are individaals io the first possessing Infinitely 
greater property than any of the last city.” Macaulay remarks that “the ancient capital of 
Bengal was larger than Landon rivalled the principal citles of Europe in commerce and 
trade." Therefore trom a historical standpoint thie city deserves special consideration not 
only so far as tegardé the preservation of is places and objects of Interest but also In the 
furtherance of \ta general prosperity, 

+. That your memorialiste crave Your Honoré permission to represent thal the city 
is gradually becoming depopolated on account of ihe existence of thick jungle and objec- 
tionable pits, covering large areae and committing a yearly havoc of ite popalation to much an 
extent that it has attracted the attention of the Sanitary authorities, who, in thelr report, 
have mpon statistics declared its mortality to be the bighest in Bengal for the last three 
successive years, a fact which your memoriallste cannot but view with the greatest concern 
and dismay. One most important point in compection with the subject of sanitation, is that, 
on account of the construction of the Murshidabad Railway, many of the subsidiary drains 
of the city which were connected with the main sewert, constrocted at an enormous cost 
of about Rs, 30,000 by the Government, have been disconnected. Your memorialists, 
therefore, pray that the worn out dratny de repaired and the discomnected ones be properly: 
diverted to have free connection at the expense of the Government if the proper authorities 
will not Or cannot attend to them, 
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3}. That your memorialints also beg to draw Your Honors kind attention to the fact 
(hat the silting op of the Bhagirathi and the stagnancy of its water cause an msufficient 
and unhealthy supply of pure drinking water, Your memorialista, under the circumstances, 
pray that, by dradpiey the Shapiratty and making |) oavigable thronghout the year, ths 
long-felt desideratum be removed and the prospects of river traffic. which will directly 
ieoprove the condition of the city, be increased The experiment may be costly but is worth 
4 trial in considerution of the interests involved. 

4. ‘That your wemorialists beg leave to suggest that, having regard to the fertility of 
the sail, cheapness of labour and facility of Irrigation, the Much yunyle may be cleaved up at 
the expense of the Government and conveniently cemvedad fate a large fworalive farm, thus 
teaproving the climate of the place and affording additional. and practical means of livelihood 
to the poor jabourers and cultivators and opening out aew fields to the middle clasd people 
far acquiring a knowledge of caltivation. Your ifonor's memorialiste beg to observe tht, 
fow the improvement of the sanitary condition of the town, the objectionable pitt of larger 
dimensions may be easily cammerded tnto tamke and the mailer oaes be completely Aled wp 90 
a4 to prevent the effusion of malarial gases and efilavia, and to give effect to thi, as it“ would 
require at the least 7, 25,000, which, for the |imited resources of the memoriatiats, i weld 
be impotsible to afford, they fervently pray that Your Honor may be graciously pleased to 
sanction the amount for carrying out the project, 

_ § “That Your Honor's memorialists most respectially beg to bring it to Your Honar's 
foremost and kind noticn thas, for the preservation of the ancient dignity and prestige of this 
historic town ana in consideration of the residence of many influential Zemindars, the 
Laibagh Sub-Division was restored, though once abolished, ufer mature and deliberate 
conaideration by two wise and kind-hearted successive Lieatenant- Governors who were held 
in biyh estimation by the public at large. Your memoriallet, therefore, beg that, as @ last 
boon io the people of this city, ander Your Honors liberal and sympathetic udministrition, 
Your Honar would be graciously pleased not only 10 Aerp iy slates quo the existing Lallagh 
Swh- Division but te enhance lis importance by converting it mto a judicial centre, under the 
proposed acheme for the separation of the judicial from the executive and 19 adopt such 
meauires ws would increase ihe efficiewcy of the Sub-Diviaton by introduciog new Government 
offices and locating baods of departments wich aa the district headquarters station of the 
Marshidabad-Ranaghat Railway, etc. 

4 ‘That your memorialists beg to draw Your Honer’s kind attention, that unless the 
aforesaid suggested measures be kindly taken wp af an early date by the benign Government 
tw arrest precipitous decay, this Cliiy will soon become o ruin like Gour and be the 
habitation of wihd animals. 

in conclusion, your memorialists beg to assure Your Hemor that your humble menmo- 
rialists have ever been loyal and dovoted to the British Government, and that they have 
viewed with abhorrence the anarchist movement, and have deprecated the dastirdly crimes 
that have heen attempted or committed in furtherance of that movement Your memo- 
rialists lope that Your Honor will now, as also after laying down the reins of Your Honor's 
august government, endeavour to further the interests of the histone town of Murghidabart 
by helping in whatever might tend to its advancement, for which they will ever remain 
grateful to Voar Honor 





Aod your memorialists a5 in duty bound shall ever pray. 
MUMSHIDANAD, The soth Amgast rood. 


Leaves from the Critor’s Mote 
Book. 


JOR members of this Society the appearance of a new and 
enlarged edition of Dr. Busteed's Echoes from Old Catcutia 
is an event of historical importance. We have all been 
counting the days till this fourth edition appeared, and, 
now we have it in our hands, our expectations are more 
— than realised, The portrait of Madame de Talleyrand, by 
Madame Vi ide le Brun, is 2 most welcome addition, and there are several other 
notable additions in the way of Wustrations and maps Lord Campbell, in his 
Lives of the Chief Justices, tells as that he, at one time, proposed to bring a bill 
into Parliament not only to deprive an author who publishes a book without 
an index ofthe privilege of copy right, but also to subject him to a pecuniary 
penalty. The want of an index to the £cdoex has, until now, been the only 
serious defect in the book to be complaitred of; but the defect was a grave 
one. Horace Binney did not overstate the matter when he wrote: “I have 
come to regard a good book as curtailed of half its value, ifit has not a pretty 
full index.” We, therefore, note with special satisfaction that the fourth 
edition of Dr, Busteed's book is provided with an index, Turning over the 
pages of this new edition, it will be found that, on almost every page, the Doctor 
has ainplified his statements, anc enriched his text. I beg to congratulate 
Messrs. Thacker, Spink and Co, most heartily both on the score of their good 
fortune in having the services of so distinguished a writer at their disposal, 
and also on the excellent workmanship displayed in the printing of this 
handsome volume. Dr. Busteed's book is one in which we Calcutta folk 
should take the greatest pride, M. Lenotre, in his Mielles Mansions, Views 
Papiers, has done for modetn Paris what Busteed has achieved for Calcutta, 
but please consider the enormous difference in the supply of the materia 
with which Busteed and Lenotre haye had to do their work, That Busteed 
ean write a book about Caleutta, which can compare on the most unequal terms 
with Lenotre’s books on Paris, is surely the most solid testimony that could 
be desired to Dr. Busteed's literary power, It Is not too much to say that 
Dr. Busteed's book has a place of its own in the history of English literature. 








ON page 100, in regard to Mr. Jastios Stephen Casar Lemaistre, Dr. 
Busteed writes: “ His wife, who did not, | believe, accompany him to India 
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was Mary, daughter of James Roche, of Dublin, and sister of ‘the celebrated 
Captain D, Roche’ (for what he was celebrated | have not found), but she 
was also ‘celebrated for her charms and elegance of manners.’ So described 
even still in the catalogues of rare engravings.” The reason for which Captain 
Roche was celebrated was duelling. In the account of Charles Grant's 
journey out to India in 1773, given in Mr. H. Morris’ biography of that worthy, 
we read : 

“ Soon after leaving England a serious quarrel arose between Captain Roche, who had 
braneht.on board a reputation fir strife, and Cuptain Fergusson, a brother officer, with whom 

Grant and his party had contracted « friendship According to the evidence of the wurgeon 
of the vessel, ‘Captain Roche had rendered himself so obnoxious to the other passengers 
that he wae voted out of the cabin mess.' This quarrel increased in virulence aod intensity 
until they reached the Cape of Good Hope, where the ship arrived on the ath September 
1773-. That evening a-vinlent fracas took place between the two officers at Cape Town 
where the passengers had janded ; and during the scuffle Captain Roche stabbed Captain 
Fergusson, who almost immediately expired. The two accounts of thiy conflict were 
Same aey opposed to each other. Grant asserted thut while he and half a doren other 

eengers, including Captain Fergusson, were at supper in a boarding house, the landlord 
radioed ia tattes that a Captain Matthew wanted to speak to him. Soon after he had left 
the room, a ecoffle was heard, and Grant, who had clovely followed him, saw, in the inmperfect 
light, Captain Fergusson fall mortally worded, and at the same time observed that his 
assailant was running away. Grant was fully persuaded that Captain Roche was guilty of 
deliberate munier. Captain Roche, who, two years later, while he was detained in prison 
in England, published his version of the story, declared that, as he was passing the boarding 
house, Captain Fergusson rushed ont and savagely attacked him with a cane and a sword, 
and that while defending himself he unintentionally shew him." 

“Captain Roche was tried for murder by the Dutch anthorities, was acquitted by the 
Fiscal of the Supreme Judge at the Cape of Good Hope, and waa permitted tm proceed to 
Bombay by a French vessel, There he was tried by the Governor and hie Council, acting 
as Justices of the Peace, in August 1774, and was sent to England under arrest, where he 
arrived in Jone 1775. He was again,on sith December, pot on his trial before a Commission 
appointed by the King’s Privy Council, consisting of Baron Burland, one of H. M's Judges, 
the Lord Mayor, and two otbers at the Old Bailey. Act 33 0f Henry VIII, for ital of offences 
committed in foreign parts outside the King's dominions, under which the Commission acted, 
rendered it imperative that the verdict should be one wholly of acquittal or condemnation, 
eo that the offence could not be brought in as manslaughter. The jury acquitted the 
prisoner. The evidence was certainty most meagre and contradictory. With one exception, 
the principal witnesses were in India. The verdict was received by the public attending the 
Conrt with an unseemly exhibition of feeling im favour of the prisoner, which apparently 
there was no attempt on the part of the judges to auppress. Thin case created a great 
sensation at the time: but there is nothing to prove that it exercised an influence on the 





* A Piste ame Circumstantial Accent of the Transactions tetween Captain Rache aout Lieatinand 
Ferpuiion, famdve 9973. The prevent whiter bata Gaminc! wane o/ ihe anpmblished docoments 
relative to Chis jocident. Roche. atternpte i one af these to Jnvelve Chath Grant bo « comepiracy to 
inurder him. 
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mind of the nation adverse to the reprehensible custom of doelling, which was only too 
commen during the last quarter of the eighteenth century." 

“Ves, Mr. Editor, thie is doubtless very interesting, but what ground 
have you for identifying this particular Captain Roche with him who was 
the brother-in-law of S.C. Lemaistre?" In reply, l ask the reader to turn to 
the Original Letiers of Aniaticus—a reprint of which book, carefully edited by 
my friend, Mr. K. N. Dhar, and annotated by myself, will shortly be on sale in 
Calcutta. The author of the Original Letters is one Captain Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, who reached Cape Town in May 1773. From that place he writes : 
“ At present the conversation of the town is entirely taken up with the duel 
lately fought between the eclebrated Captain David Roche, generally known 
by the appellation of Tyger Roche, and Captain Fergusson, belonging to 
the Company's land forces in Bengal, Fergusson fell in the engagement, 
and the story is here told rather to the disadvantage of Roche ; but | believe 
there were no witnesses, who could prove the Jeast improper behaviour on 
the part of Roche, and that his accusers were influenced by a most unjust 
and cruel prejudice. However, he secured a retreat on board a French 
vessel then lying in harbour, and is by this time arrived In India; the severity 
of the Dutch laws against duclling rendering it absolutely necessary for him 
to adopt the most expeditious mode of escaping from their territories.” But 
Roche had not reached India. In July, Stanhope met with him on the Lale 
of Joanna, where he found Roche's ship lying, “dismasted and deserted by 
her ¢rew, pon a reef of rocks.” Let “ Asiaticus" continue :— 

He now leads a most mmbappy fife, amidst the execrations of the seamen, who look on 
hin as another Jonas, and think themeelres invalved in the punishment, which the Almighty 
thos mirculously has inflicted upon the wretch who has dared to violate bis conrmandments. 
Whatever the faults of Roche may be, | am sauce the want of hospitality ia notone. Aaving 
formerly known Ads olster, who ts married to one af the judges lately apporated fe Hengal, 
1 took the liberty of jatrodiucing myself and was received by him in his [ndias bot with a 
politeness and affability which would have done honour to a mare splendid mansion. | was 
shocked io ste a gentleman, who had ance expenenced all the elegancies of life, labouring 
uoder such aumerited distress, and was ensily permaded to alleviate the horrors of his 
solitude darmg the few days we shall remain at Janna by bringing my bed on sbore and 
sharing with him the conveniences of his hot, which, though not overburthened with furni- 
ture or #aperfvous orgaments, ia yot A very comfortable retreat, when compared to a dirty 
cabin. He related to me afl the circunmiances of his duel, together with the variqus prove- 
cations, which, as a military man, he was obliged to resent; and declared bis intention of 
demanding an impartial trial upon his arrival at Bombay, when | doubt not of his being 
honourably acquitted of every aspersion, which the malice of bin enemies has wantonly 
thrown upon his character. 


THe author of the Original Letters of Asiaticus was, as | have said, Captain 
Philip Dormer Stanhope; this is clear from the title-page of the second 
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edition published (a year after the first) in 1725. Dr, Robert Watt (Srd/tothece 
Britannica, Vol. U1, p. $75) and Allibone ¢ Critical Dictionary uf English Litera- 
ture) identify this Captain Stanhope with the Fourth Earl of Chesterfield, 
but that noble man died in 1773, and the experiences recorded in the Original 
Letters only commence ‘in that year, It must be borne in mind that the 
Original Letters of Asiaticus is a work quite distinct from the more often 
quoted book which has borne these three several titles — 

1. Feelesiastical and Historical Sketches respecting Bengal, 1603. 

2, Compendious Ecclesiastical and Historical Sketches of Bengal 

simce fie Foundation of Cafeutta, 1819. 

3, Calentia in the Days of Yore : the Memoirs of Axiaticus, #869. 

“ Asiaticus” has been renerally quoted at seeond hand, and it is not 
surprising therefore that the question “ Who was Asiaticus ?" has been some- 
what complicated. The authorship of the ecleniastical and Histortcal 
Sketches has been ascribed to Warren Flastings ardent but indiscreet cham- 
pion, Major Scott Waring, and alihough there is mo reason te doubt that 
the Major made use of that nom-de-plume in the course of his pamphlet 
warfare, it is clear that the author of the S4ete4er, who was in Calcutta in the 
momentous year 1757 and who had conversed with Omichand, could not 
have been the Major, Mr. Dhar's reprint of the Onginal Letfers will leave 
writers who quote “ Asiaticus" without excuse if they omit to give their 


ON pp. 204-205 of Vol. I, Dr. Busteed set the Society the following 
problem :— 

"Jn Mackrabie’s original diary, | remember seeing this entry + it occurs 
when speaking of the card-playing at ‘ Baraswtt,’ February, 1776 -— 

‘Next morning such of us as were not too fatigued to leave our mattresses 
rode or walked to an Octagon Summer House built upon an eminence by the 
late Mr. Lambert, who was the husband of Lady Hope. This isa pretty toy 
erected on an eminence and distant about a mile from Barasutt, with walks 
and flowering shrubs and gardens, the ashes of that gentlemen (for his 
body was burned by his particular direction) are deposited under the heetiie 
ing,’ Is there anything known or traceable about these names, that struc 
or that deposit under it ?" 





If the reader will turn back to page 261 of the present volume he will see 
that the honour fell to Mr. K. N, Dhar of bringing back to knowledge the 
site of this old Octagon Summer House. A few weeks ago, I, in company 
with my friend, Mr, C, H. Hooper, repaired to Raraset,. We were quite 
prepared to wander far and wide without discovering the Octagon, but at the 
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Railway Station we fell in with a most excellent ta ghari driver who 
seemed to have divined the special object of our journey, and who drove us 
off in great triumph to the Madhumarali tank. Despite the scriptural pre- 
cept commending td us the praise of great men, we do not often praise our 
fteca ghariwalfas, but our friend at Baraset certainly deserves all the praise | 
can bestow. With the greatest enthusiasm he took ws to every spot in or 
about Baraset we desired to visit, and, if only T could have understood more 
perfectly the information he was ready to impart, 1 should have returned 
a far better informed person than, I am afraid, [ remain. Mr. Hooper's 
photographs record our finds on this occasion. 








IN the last number | wrote (p. 417), In regard to the Memorial of those 
who perished in the Patna massacre of 1763, “ the name of Sir William Hope, 
Bart. will be noted. His wife made her escape to the Dutch Factory, and 
| have no doubt that she was the Lady Hope who married the Mr. Lambert 
whose Octagon at Baraset was mentioned by Dr. Busteed." {1 consulted 
Burke's Baronetage, but, alas! while I found that a Sir W. Hope, Bart., died 
in 1763, he is. reported to have been unmarried ; but, on consulting the registers 
at St, John’s, I found this entry against 27th April r764— 

Welitam Lambert and Lady Margaret Hope, Widew. 
According to old eustom, Lady Hope, although married to Mr. Lambert, 
elected still to be called by her higher social appellation, and on 
ist February 1768 | find Mr, Lambert successfully petitioning for a 
passage for “Lady Hope” on the Lord Elgin (Captain Thomas Cooke). 
Poor Lambert had apparently, like most Calcutta men of his times, many 
a painfil loss of fortune* He entered the Company's Service about 
1760, and from 1763 to 1766 was Military Paymaster-General; then came a 
redistribution of offices, and cur friend, married to @ lady of consequence and 
blessed with a family, was suddenly left deprived of the bulk of his Income, 
and also with a most inconvenient amount of onsold timber, which he had 
provide:l for the purpose of securing the new Fort William from river en- 
croachments. At this time he seems to have fallen Into discredit on the score 
of his accounts. I have traced him through several appointments. He was 
but a mere Factor in October 1766; in January of 1767, he was Clerk of the 
Court of Requests, and | have traced his name in the records of the 
“Court of Cutcherry,” In 4768, as we have scen, he sent his wife home, | 
can trace him fourth an the Murshidabed Council of Revenue in 77h, and 





"WT 1766, he Gortowed ha $1,885 ut FO par vant, interes per annem from + Kizeen Chun Teceet, 
Siren tO the Aterckeeper of (he new works,” and in 1768 sold © merm hime io the ame person. The 


jraniections led to Jitigathm after Lambert's death, 1 find ices of hie commercial speculations (not 
fortunate) iu dw old Collectorale recarts of Mitlnepore, 
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I find his signature asa member of the Board of Inspection in the ald 
Collectorate Records of Chittagong. On 6th Febrosry 1772 he was appointed 
Chief at Dacca, but, on the resignation of President Cartier, he was given 
a place on the Council at Caleutta, He remained at Dacca till August, and then 
removed to Murshidahad, “ that place so much superior in point of climate :" 
thence he came to Calcutta. In 1774 he became Chief at Dinagepore, and 
there he died on 18th September, “at $ am. after nine days’ illness." 
Surely this old Octagon has a pathetic love story to tell us. Think of what 
Lady Hope must have passed through in the troubles of 1764, and of poor 
Lambert, after his long separation from his wife, asking nothing more than 
that his ashes might be buried beneath the dear old Octagon at Bataset, 
Should not the Society do something for its preservation ? 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL CRAWFORD'S article on Pandua, with its illustra- 
tions, will show that an expedition to Pandua will be worth the Society's 
while, It is quite possible in May to spend a good hour and a half at 
the ruins, leaving Calcutta about 3-0 P.M. and getting back only just a little 
late for dinner, but this would not be possible in the cold weather when 
the evenings close in early, The rains are a good mile and a half from 
the Railway Station; and it would be unwise to attempt a visit in the 
rains, The best course the Society could take, would be to leave Calcutta 
carly one morning in December or January, visit Pandua, and then proceed 
to Burdwan, thus giving one whole day to two interesting places, By way of 
contrast, [ give here a view of the Kitub Minar at Delhi, 





WHEN this combined expedition has been accomplished, the Society 
will have seen a good deal of the Hughli, Burdwan, and Murshidabad districts, 
Will it be possible to extend our survey to the Jessore district? How full of 
interest, for instance, would be a visit to Muhammadpur—the great quadran- 
gular enclosure in which stood the Fortress and Palace of Rajd Sitd Rém 
Koy. By the year 1896 the ruins of the Palace had become inaccessible 
owing to the dense jungle growth: how things stand at the present day I 
cannot tell, but if a visit on the part of our Society were to serve to bring 
about a rescue of these monuments of ancient Bengal from sheer destruction, 
weshould have very good cause for congratulation. In the List of Ancient 
Monuments in Bengal, published by the Government of Bengal, there is a 
list of the Muhammadpur monuments from which, as | understand the book 
is no longer procurable, [ will venture to make some extracts. 

Tenn Malone tooet of ls ibe Rapes) balkdings, Ni Atoee tale hha enele Bee 
within which he kept his soldiers, and pesession of overgrown with 
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ted hed roof, 1 te r, and Is in 
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whole quadrangle. jungle. 


Pears Geh The oain entrance to this fortis desiz- Within the ribet This gate. was 
mt nated Singh Darwaza of Lion Gate  Zemindari once a large 
which admitted 1 Sitdrdm's private the Palkpard structure, 

buildings. Estate. now only the 
mech =" he re: 
The Lion Gate leads to a little courtyard, mains. 1O8 top 
with these buildings, ons an each side, dante she 

not much larger than native 7 halt’ cf 
huts, but built of bricks, That facing the aa ah ‘a 
gate is the malkhana or treasure-room “4 it hela 
of Sitinim and teat on the felt side ie trating tee 
te Fant hoes. These we bait ngs sia dis 

were weed for yt ware 


Rajas of Nitore cr alter 
time they obtained the 
Wher, however, shee samindar| of 
Naldi was solid up (about 1400), the 
these “yes the Pe 
from ait andes, Bn ey, 
becple, to reasire-room fir 
A seipede ‘bail the. It tittle one on the 
right-hand side. 
Adjoin the ype north, is the 
at ark, that is, \s, the whine 
rs fete “fas piso A of the rant were 
every ch pins | 
iormed about Ashadha Soa 
each year at the 
places of the cami 


pea PO ® 
camindari. 
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Teepe of Sve Just south of the trenaure-toom there is a ne 


small gateway coming down from S{tk- 
rim's time, which | te a small comrt- 
ay at the back of the treascre-room. 
building facing Ee gatiiray teway on the 
weet in a coormon Siva Mandir (place 
of worshin of Siva) erected by the 
Nitore Rajaa. It is much in the shape 
of @ mative hut with its pent roof and 
verandah |p front, opening outward by 


Cloge to the Siva Mandir, on the west, 
there is another courtyard, the west and 
‘south sides of hich are closed by the 
Toshdkhind, a lang shed, fronted wit! 
arches, in whichin Sfitinim’a time 
the vesecla were ent whith had eny- 

thing to do with the oo. aerrice, and 


probably profane vemels 


atl. seh rae fag okt arts ate 


there ia the Temple of Kall, the 

est anal = pias ol Gieedions 
three temples. In it resem 
the Stele eeracture jant cael 
masonry erection in the shape and. size 
of aw atta but, with a vernndah in 
froot. The deity worship here it 
a small idol, and is calle Daeabbesjé, 
Sthe ten-anmed,” an ishet af the god. 
dees Kall, The temple once bore an 
thacription, which hae #ither been 
stolen, or, more likely, lies among tho 
débrts of the broken archea ‘The In- 
scripuun, which wad in Sanskrit, mn 
thos -— 


Mahabhy keabanad, Sake ies. 
| hatapar SemyoRy TA 


bhuidinyam, riyeoo 
Sten 


“Tn the year of the era called Sak — 
neme— tastes: sai this tem 
abode of Dasabhupt, was built Dy Si. 
rama Kaya." 


e date bern ires gone explanation. 
Tees Bake ora Commenced inom Alpe 
The date i given ina gort of enignmati- 
cal manner, by the words éarth-armas, 
tustet-earth, aod the plan of their 

enigma Is thos explained :— 


"Earth" stands for ome, for there Js anly 


arma. 


“Tastes—" Hindus enumerate sor tastes : 
hey ame penee pungent, sour, maling, bitter, 


In ee 


of the 


NaAtore. ally 
of Dasa- 


ae 
a2 also atau 


ad de and 





the. Risore the brickwort 


brickwork - 
much of it 
fallen off. 

in broken 
condition jonly 
threes arches 
are now in 


cu J "ts 


ln 


sF 
tyle. i 
oe. A little 


as pice a 
Stigioally 
exigls 
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“Ee ky bet 
a0aye a. 


hiehee 


“Earth,” as above, represents one. 


The date is therefore 1 and 2 and 6 and 
1, OF as we write it, with the largest 
denomination first, 1421, This year 
began in April 1659.) 


The temple of Lakshmi! yore if an | 


octagonal stricture. with two storeys, 
having a flat roof, and has bo preten- 
sions to architectural form or ity. 
In the upper storey the god reposes at 
night, and for the day i is soot 
down to the lower ginny where he 
remains cpon a couch, n front of him 
and upon the same fev are eo sear 
idols, three or four inches high, G 
and Lakshm:. = arc probably hs his 
attendants, It is agreed everybody 
oe Jap oh Nurayan (which his 
ike an ordmary round-sha stone 
was found Sitirim 0) “sone) 
was a dedicatory stone upon this 
temple which has been elther stolen or 
lost. a Lacan on it, 25 furnished 
by Us oup erintendent of the temples, 
ran thus ;— 


"fase iy Sake, Sitya! Tark, Alkshi, 
pene rmitan-pitr, 
Sitirdmena Mandi ee 


bat ad the, parse of Lakshmi! mae ath in 
ie-eye-tiat 

thts toon e was built y Stren for the 

sake of t a bentitunde of hls 

(The date fs thua read -— 

“Logic."—There are siz systems of logic. 

“Eye.”"—Eyes always go by Avs, 

“Taste."—As explained above, there are 


one. 


Reading this with the last figure, the 
thousands first as we do in English, we 
have the date 1626 of the era. 
which commenced in April 1704.) 


d the limits of the 
a fies the village 3 
ried amid its trees and hounes ia 
ie ap et alo ‘h Siti, aoe ci 
em, | mm sina, beity, 
the finest bullding of the sort in is 
district. This | ig on the west 
side of the “are ani therefore front- 





ing enat, Ti? with 
x komen, serasuuinted iy ulin fone 








Ditto Ditto . » The whole temple 
is raised on a 
pedental, 
whose floor is 
aome three fest 
93 yebaen 
a t 
and 


sattonn ting 
are still in very 


s16 
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The top of the front face ls, 


‘in them, as well aL ail the rest 


reing out of the middle of it. au 
tower 18 && high again aé the tilii 
aati merely of the cupola 
and the painted arches which sopiport 
it. The t of the temple shows 4 


fone praduaity Faing from the sides to 


the middle, and Her ete b lowers 
which rise rather higher thant 

The tower to the front present a face 
thowing three arches of the pointed farm, 


ope above the other, supporting # 


pointed dome. 


stated, in the form.af 


the arc 
higher in the middie than aut the sides. 


of the doorways if a ® myuare of 
equal breadt » with sae contain 
ing a device which at first. ht looks 
remarkably ike the “jion and: qnicorn 
fighting for the crown.” [0 is, bowever,. 
inde Lo ence wo lions support. 

a chalice The spaces between the 
rr Se of the arches and the squares 
above the doorways are also ornamented. 


The whole face of the buili 


and partly also of the tanien, cae 
mass oft and figured ornatbent. 
The sealord ve: referred 






e]UATes, a 
to, of which ine nar he cic eae 
on this front face, represent each an 
episode in rishons life. The figures 





omament, are done iw rellef on fhe 
brickwork cali the Peas 


the bricks 
scul thee before frer 
x3 rhe fe Gaur aa 
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style which too often characterises 
native art in these districts. 


The sides of the building mach 
the same 4 f naagt ie aa the front, but, 
eget ree doorways or two spares, 
they have five doorways: within the 

doorways, both in front and at the 

Gides,- it & verandah, and the entrance 
to the temple is from this verandah, 

the image of Krishna being ingide. 


On the top of the lowest arch of the 
tower a small round stone, twelve or 
eighteen inches in diameter, te let into 
the face of the brickwork. It bears a 
dedica Inscription written in the 
Sanskrit language with Bengali letters, 
which t } Fairly formed, are somne- 
hat had er, and ora tt 
very rend. ¢ inscription, whic 
ils ‘artes in four lines of Prakriti metre, 

is as follows 1 


. dre, 
hace parigan anita 
abhilashi--Srimad, vis vievhi ere tger 
bhaba, Kula, kamal Pyate Ruger nrg = 
eich Hare Krishna, geham vichitram: 

fi, Sitinima Raya jadupati nagare 
bhaktiman, mannan 


7 
—_s 





“In the of Sak, counted by arrow 
ee moon, desirous of ratify iny 
hna, Sttirdma Rapa, who iw like 
resplendent sun, on the totes of the 
family, to which attaches the great 
name of Bisvis (that is, who cast—a 
lustre on the great Bisvds family, to 
which “Sltiindim belonged, as the sun 
casts a lnetre on fader eyes erected in his 
devotion this splendid house of Krishna, 
va Jedupatinagar, 4 city filled with 
innumerable aang and so beautiful 
Neer it) Peedi A beauty that which 


and Kank synonym 
for Keshaa Jadaputinsgar ls accord 


region em tirical reasons, to ey 
i a ar, the name of 
the vite within wh Albeit “this temple is 
situated. consider 


aT iar ibe ain ‘any ‘baile baltings, which. he 
had erected within bis =p rangle were 
within me limits of the villa ge Kinnays- 
oy tg therefore pede 2 
filled with Ngertng Ata tien, © 
[The date remains 10 be explained:— 
she refers to the five arrows of 


"Sones ci Bacree dant ft Red 
pad "The Hinds euumeratea aly 
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“Moon"--Of course there is only ons 
year therefore is 1625 Sik, which 
Te ont le Apeil 1703.) 
Temple aN a Sa buildin which lovks into the same Inthepossession The original 
| southward, inatemple of of the Natore building is not 
Bulardin. IE has eo architectural pre- Raj, Daily eevER tes 


tensions, being In the shape of two worship of the square 
native buts = iin . other, the idols 4 per- tuliding ith a 
front one a ng io ed. fine roof has 
front with three arches, verandah open one been construc- 
a rete ad ik ia Natore” Rij 
The vale baa the casi side of Me el the same 
square, and facing west, amoch finer ite. 
one than the last, ap nearly so 


as the temple of Krishna, [ts 
ontage shows three doors, the centre 


coonatatng, in pein ‘the same davice 
which is seen in the finest strocture, 
namely, two lions and & cup. The top 
of this building is in the three domes, 
all of the pomted form and finished off 


cod. tl 

En oe cu etoae 
ie a tracery execu- 
ted in relief in the brickwork. 


An octagonal building closes the oquare 
on the south, [t was the for 
keeping the vessels which | anged to 
the sadseig of ‘the idols. tt ia 

were very “sacoetag ines 
” camindarn who had control over 

considered he could make them 
more Tapes in his own service, 


ue + 


Ly the article * Our Work,” which appeared in the first number of BENGAL; 
PAST AND PRESENT, | wrote:—“In the compound of a babu's villa at 
Champdani are two European graves—one of them the grave of a soldier 
in his day distinguished for bravery in the great struggle in the Carnatic.” 
The inscriptions on the two graves read as follows — 

To the Memory of Major JaMxs Moone, 
Who so gallantly distinguished himaelf during the late war In the Carnatic. 
He died the 26th of January, 1785, aged 34 years, 





To the Memory of Robert Wilson, Enq., 
Many years In the Service of the Hon'ble Company, 
who departed this life here on oth June, A.D. 1614, aged 73 years. 
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"On the 26th of January,” writes Captain S. Parlby, “a Major Meore of 
the Bengal detachment destroyed himself by discharging the contents of a 
fowling piece into his mouth. This melancholy circumstance was reported 
to Colonel Pearse (who appears to have been absent from Ghyrettl) by 
Captain Williamsen, and we find the signatares of the undermentioned officers 
to the opinion that ‘a violent depression of spirits, almost bordering on 
insanity caused the fatal act.’ | 
“D, Ochterlony, Lieut. 
"T. Eales, Lieut, 
"GA. Swiney, Lieut 
*Edwin Lioyd, Lieut, 
"A. Hennessey, Adjutant,” 
The Ochterlony, who signs himself here, is the hero commemorated by the 
great colomn on the Calcutta maidan. 





THE following document, which | reprint from J.C. lrice's Notes on the 
Afastory af Afidmapere (1376), will be of considerable interest to the student of 
Old Caleutta 

Notice ia hereby givea that on Monday, the 17th January 1774, will be sold by public 
outcry, at the old playhouse by the Company's auctionser, the following houses belonging ti 

fie Howse dt Garden of Oaw:-Onmme—A large upper-roomed louse, part puccu, 
and part catcha, im good repair, consisting of five bed-chanibers, two closets, bwo hackstuirs, 
w hall and veranda all roond it, with a large staircase The chambers and closets below 
ag the above, Stabling for six. horses and two carringes, a range af godowns, @ separate 
cutcha building for a bath, another for a billiard table, A largo garden, purt raised with « 
very Gme tank and surrounded with a ditch, anda spot af ground to the east and another 
to the south without the ditch and containing in all p26 beegahs und o cottalis. | 

The Ffowse wed (arden of harasei—An vpper-room bowie, part pucca, part Sythe, 
contaane foor bed chambers, two backstuirs, two Halla and verendé, ¥ gredl atuircase 
tothe south, A new cutcha detached buriding, condisting of 4 cook-room, bath-room anal 
buke-bouse with 4 stabie at some distance from the house, bolli of posts and a straw chupper, 
very large and commodious, sufficient lor ten curriuges and fouy anil twenty horses A 
garden surrounded with railing, and i ditch and @ tank, antl a very extensive avenue nm 
front which leads to the public road, containing in all about 27 beegahs 19 cottahe. | 

The Old Councit House—A cutchs building in Calcutta, with » detached building tur 
au godown, cook-room, etc, and a campound, part surrounded with « railing, containing 
4 becgahs, 11 cotthhs of ground | | 

Cufwally.— Situdiod it Ube great bazar wear the Nawal's hoose, (ly a small compound 

The New Foundry — Situated in Darrumpollak bazar, btar a thile from the river dean 
oblong plot of ground about 270 feet long and g¢ broad, in which there is 159 square feet 
of picca bmilding in sheds, shops, and fummaces ina very good repar, bemg all built 
siice the year i769. The whole la about 2 beegatis of ground, 
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The Afugasioe Vord —Sitanted between (he street leading from the Government House 
and the old burymg ground, the range of godowns belonging to Major Fortnom on the 
south side, and the garden of the head-surgean's house and a house occupied by Captain 
Hog on the north. Te a plot of ground pearly a square one hundred yards, two sides 
of which are covered with strong sheds in bad repair, and near the centre is a circular bulld- 
ing of pucca 60 feet in diameter, which has formerly been used a5 a magazine. There is 
also in the plot a tank about ome hundred feet square and contains about beegahs and 

The conditions of the ale for current rupese to be paid two months after the day 





of the sails. 
By order of the Hon'ble the President and Board of Inspection, 
Fort WILLIAW : ), BAUOH, 
The ofA December 177 3- Seerelary, Board of /nopection. 


= ——ESEE— 


This advertisement isin itself a lithe museum of topographical interest. 
In the first place, the“ Old Play House" is the building in the Lall Bazar 
which screened Suraj-ud-daula's guns in 1756 The auctioneer is George 
\Williamson, whom Sydney Grier identifies. with one who was formerly Sir Eyre 
Coote's English groom—an identification I cammotaceept. A good deal ahout 
Williamson tnay be read in my Early ffistory of Preenasonry in Bengal 
(Thacker, Spink & Co.) [or the Dom-Dumma House the reader must turn 
back top, 243 of the present volume, | shall have a word to say on the score 
of Baraset later on, The Magazine Yard is, of course, the eastern portion of Hie 
present compound of St. John's Church. The site of the tank referred lo may 
be marked by the Chaplain's house, On 3rd April 1752 sold this plece of land 
to Warren Hastings for sicca Ks. to,000, but there is some mystery attaching 
to the transaction, On 22nd December 1783, Hastings informed the " Clorch 
Committee” that he had received from the “ Maharajah Nobkissen " the gilt 
of the piece of ground adjoining the old burying ground on the east, and known 
as the Old Powder Magazine Vard, for the purpose of building » Church. The 
formal conveyance of the ground by Warren Hastings to the Clorch Building 
Committee was executed ot) the ist February 1785, But where was situated 
that ewteha Council House? 


My friend, Lt.-Col. Crawford, has called my attention to two documents 
connected with the lass of the Grasuenur. The first de a letter, dated set July 
1783, from the Dutch Governor of the Cape (Joakim Van Plettenberg) 
to the Governor-General (Warren Hastings), reporting the loss of the ship, 
This waa the earliest intelligence of the disaster that reached Calcutta 
Holland and Groat Britain were af the time at war, and consequently the 
exertions of the Dutch to recover and care for the Jost Enpiish folk was 
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specially appreciated. The second document is a draft of a letter to the 
Dutch Governor, presenting him with a diamond ting, which cost Re 11,500 
and was inscribed 44 Aeste doceri, The letter states that Mr. Secretary J. P. 
Auriol was to be the bearer of the ring and the letter. 


WaLTER K. FIRMINGER. 
Note—By an unfortunate accident a footnote has been misplaced in the 


present ‘number. The footnote which appears on p. 479, It should have 
appeared on p. 477: it relates to the Aras at the Court House. 








Fob CGarnock of the Mid-Day Hatt. 


faatn AUGUST 1690.) 


THE warning shires with strife were torn, 
And England's King stood sore in need, 
When, to an English home, was bora 
A child of rock-hewn birth and breed. 


‘They named bim Job before the Lord— 
—Job Charnock—at a font unknown, 
While crop-eartd might with lifted sword 

Frowned froward by a sell-broke throne 


Wasa it a kneeling mother thought 
On him of old who walked upright, 
Who spake with God, and ever wrought 
Upstanding iti his Maker's sight! 


Ere Moses dashed the Law in twain 
‘At sight of lernel't molten kine 

In herding Us way fachioned plain 
The role of His acclaimed dexge. 


Clear catled from oui the boli-ripped cloud— 
To finch not though the ovenuntains jar-— 
And the prood dark, colosral, shroud 
The rightness of the things thal are. 
Sad job of Time's ansharkled dawn 
Sow Sabena amite and coreed oof Lite. 
ie held the hand that rocks the morn 
And wakes the chambers of the gute. 


And, counting darts aa stubble, knew 
To deem as noughi the shaking spear, 
The habergeon to eschew 
And front high wrath with kingly lear, 


And Job of England took the thread 
OV fate a2 spun al Fleaven’s command 
And knew the alings of doott and dread 
Rut deep things out of darkwees planned. 
Perchance, his sire on Naseby eward 
Saw England's lion standard shine, — 
‘And heard the shouts for church and lord 
Ring all wlong the charging line. 





Then caw the stallion ¢quadrans reel 
At sbock af pike and. shrivel of blade, 

Aad, thwarted by a wall of steel, 
Reasimiess Rupert all anmade— 


| The flank flecked manless steeds in fight. 


The shattered lance, the dinted mail, 
A mob-ted kingdom madly night, 
And Ruperts ride withoot avail. 


For whe shali ean His wadom dread / 


The padding droves of Uy delight 
To.greet the war-ctar's panelé red 

That blush the sky-scape of the night. 
Jod's youth is set bebind the reach 

Of seeking ones who probe and plot 
Mayhap, he heard the tinker teach 

The Pilgrim: way that tears to Cod. 


And crossed the slough by Christian's ade 
And tmet the liens, face to tace, 
And fought, with bim, Vespa and Mride— 
Great-hearted to the stool of Grace: 
(Who thinks to-day on Redford 1ren— 
On Bedford bridge and reedy stream, 
Or heeds to take the oli tome down 
To ¢on the gloriond tinker's dream /) 
Mayhap, lie watched by Whitehall gate 
Hiont Oliver, onerowned of inet, 
Full scepired ln a couch and eighi— 
With Milton of the serapli pen. 
Aod shouted from the erb-stone throng, 
The while the palfreys pranced in fine, 
And thought on (bat majestic song 
Of Orewe and Golconda's mine. 
How Salem's courts of lattice laced 
Low! futtered os the peacocks preened 
For alken gitl, wha laughing, graced 
The row cenanas, lvory screened. 
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What time the poet ruler sirode, Out of his mouth go lampe a burn, 
Arm laden, to the scented room, And all the fakes of all bis fesh 
And tossed to white gemmed handsthe load =| Wear crimson when the levens uum 
Of woven foam from Ducca’s loom The wine-dark flood to light afresh. 
And mused on jehan's marble drena,— | bis dincdine tlandte, wah tli 
High altar of a sleepless love— sb ssell pane ie 


| ‘Stiff moons that Lesse the troubled saul, 


The babble dome—the yellow stream— Whose meerschaumed seas slide sheer amin 
The towers that top the cypress grove. Unending to the southern pole 

Aad EN Se Set OR eee Then hy the Ray where pitates thrive— 
Of all the apes that swung serene | ss ecivsinn iathinctiiee iathatan Rad 

On Olivet from Ophir brought CR sie aco 


For pearl-roped Sheba’s wistful qoeen. 
is A cauldron of the vexing wind 
Who hears the East a-call, must mse 





And follow fast, in spite of fears: The rest is told for those who seek,-— 
Though ia ber lurking glance there fies The rest ja writ for all may see 

The sadness of a thousand years, How Charnock like the well greaved Greek, 
Tas sissies tad pnd the Sel Held for the West the East in fre, 

And left the luring tocks behind, He balied, where the myna wings, 
Where Tarshish ships, in days of yore, And laid the walls of Wiltiam’s day— 

Were broken by the Eastern wirul. And all the keels of all the Kings 
Aid higped the cnaat by Atlus crowned Came riding up the watervay. 

Then plunging, made the open main, Wide Asia's Queen of sure emprise— 
Nor dared ibe moorman's seas tha! bound The city million-foomed two hiess,— 

cour rant lion of granite Soin, The ciy of the flaming gkies,— 





Thén Eastward Ho, for Onmur gald ! The city of the world's caress, 
Aod Eastward Ho, for Cape and Bay! & | B. 

Thoogh England's ooks are gnarled and old Of fighting Holwell ondisamayed— 
And England's noons ore chill and grey. Of Hastings of the wondrous brow, 
} _— a. . Of Massey of the leaping blade— 

The wisdom of the eorld is wise Of keaning kite mod acariet hough. 
Bot weary with & weight of fears 

With ws the came compelling les 


: And here be sleeps, and by his side 
Tis oura to shape th! unfolding years servipy 


Sole sharer of death's kindly gloom, 


They met the Dutchman bellying past, | The sapphire girdled dark-eye’d bride 
Where crested combers overwhelm, He wrested from the vandal faene. 
Full hard against th’ opposing blast 
And Vanderdecken at the het. White Wielder of ihe Law unbong hi, 


| | High Wardress of the East's desive, 
And, himgerbitter, sought snd sailed The city of the scatheless court = 

Where thick clouds bind the sullen wave, The chy of the polntins sic | 
Where moves Behemoth cedar tailed, = ath cinch 


With eyes like morning's eyelids brave. DAK (in the Ampiire) 
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PAGEDN article in No. 3, Vol. 11. of BENGAL: PAST AND PRESENT 
oe by Lientenant-Colone! Crawford, entitled "Some Notes on 












Pee Monghyr,” mentions (page 300), among other objects of 
a) interest in Monghyr, the tomb of the Poet Ashraf, In” The 

> seography of India," by Dr, Gearge Smith, CLE, 
published by John Murray in 1882, this tomb is also 
mentioned as one of the principal objects of interest im Monghyr ; indeed, 
it is the only place, except the Fort, which is mentioned at all 

When the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, visited Monghyr in 1902, he expressed 
a desire to see this tomb, aril a hurried search was made for it, unfortunately 
without success, for no one in Monghyr, European of native, had ever heard 
of Ashraf, much less knew where be was buried. Had they only known it, 
the tomb was exactly in front of the place where the AAgfas, with the 
Viceroy on board, was anchored ; and the tomb was well within his sight 
the whole time he was there, 

After a good deal of trowble, | was fortunate enough to succerd in 
tracing the tomb; The late Major Moir, 1.M.S., advised me to apply to 
Colonel G. S. Ranking. |.MLS., then Secretary to the Board of Examiners 
in Calcutta and a well-known Arabic and Persian scholar, for information 
about Aslraf, and Colonel Ranking was kind enough to give me the following 
information, with the help of which | sucteeded in tracing the whereabouts 
of the tomb. 

Ashraf wat the poetical sem-dé-p/umye of Mullah Muhammad Saiyad, 
the son of Muhammad Sali Mazincdarani (4, come from Mazindaran, 
on the Caspian Sea). He came to India during the reign of Aurangzeb and 
was employed as tutor to Zibannissa Begum, Hatiehiber of the Padshab, and 
herself a poetess of no mean renown. [n 1672 he obtained leave of absence 
arid went to Ispahan, then the capital of Persia. A few years later he came 
back to India and was employed by Shahzada Arvim-as-shan, Viceroy of 
Bengal, the second son of Shah Alam, eldest son of Aurangzeb, In his 
ald age he determined to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, but did not live to 
carry out his intention, and died at Monghyr in the year 1704. 

Ashraf was the author of a Masnawi called “Madan Tail," also of a 
commentary on the Kafiyat and of a Diwan. Hs complete poetical works 
are enumerated among the Oudh MSS, (“Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian 
and Hindustani MSS. in the libraries of the King of Oudb.” Edited by 
Asslitant-Surzean Aloye Sprenger, Caleutta, Baptist Mission Presa, 1854.) 
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in Monghyr lives an old Musalman gentleman called Shalt Fidah Abi, 
who keeps records of all the Musalman borials in the locality. He is usually 
to be found at the tomb of Pir Nala, or Shah Nafa, near the west gate of the 
Fort, He had never beard of Ashraf, but when the name of Mulla Muhammad 
Saiyad was mentioned, he knew at once who was meant, arid was able to point 
out the grave from the records in bis keeping. 

Ashrai’s tomb {s situated in the bastion at the western end of the riverside 
of Monghyr Fort; a high bastion, on the top of which may be geen a tomb. 
The lower part of the building now serves the undignified use of a kitehen, 
The actual burial-place, presumably, would be underground, below the room 
which is now akitches. No slab oor tablet marks tho last resting-place of 
the poet Ashraf, where he lies forgotten by all but nature, when every 
evening the tomb is bathed in the glory of a sunset which it would be hard 
to. equal in any part of Bengal. 





(Mgs.) N, C. O'REILLY. | 
[ Licutenant-Colonel Crawford, in his notes on Monghyr, gives the situation 
of Ashraf"s tomb correctly. But he telly us that it was to Mrs, N. C, O'Reilly 
that he was indebted for the information. The poct’s tomb should certainly 
be distinguished by a marble slab, with an epitaph both in English and 





To accompany the views of Calcutta from Garden Keach and Old Fort 





William, Mr. W. Corfelds sends the fallowing extracts Irom a Picturesque 
Voyage to India hy the way of China. By Thamas Daniell, R.A. weed William 
Daniell, A.R-A,, Loudon, 1570. 
View or CALCUTTA FROM THE (SIC) GAgDEN REACH, 

“Calcutta is situated In the part of Bengal called the Sunderbund, 
woody peninsula, which free Its triangular figure has acquired the appellation 
of the Delta of the Ganges. {t is the Hooghly, the westera branch of that 
magnificent river, which Is here visibic. A few miles below the town the r 
stream becomes narrower, and at Garden Reach is but twice the breadth of 
the Thames at London. Itis from a situation near this part the present view 
of Calcutta is taken. On the south side of the river is erected Fort William, 
part of which appears in the plate, Between the fort and the town ts a broad 
walk called the Esplanade, and frequented by people of all descriptions for 
airy and amusement, Contiguous to the Esplanade fs the Government Howse, 
a superb edifice, approached by four colossal gates emblazoned with the 
Britannic arms To the west of this palace appears the coancil bause; and 
almost in the same line the new church. The buildings are covered with 
chunayr, a species of stucco possessing the delicacy and lustre of marble. 
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The houses at Calcutta are without chimneys, and have universally terrace 
roofs: those on the esplanade are insulated from each other, and approached 
by a flight of steps under a projecting portico; each is surrounded by a 
magnificent colonnade and has the air of a palace. The streets are spacious, 
and from the diversity of European and oriental manners, present a scene 
of inexhaustible variety and amusement. The chariot often comes in contact 
with the patankeen, and the phaeton is seen lightly rolling before the 
litter-Hke hackney, a covered cart slowly crawn by bullocks, and appropriated 
to the service of secluded females. Amidst the promiscuous concourse 
of people and equipages stalks a tal] meagre crane, hicknamed the adjutant. 
which performs the useful office of scavenger, and is perfectly familiar 
with the inhabitants This bird i4 remarkable for the slowness of its 
movements, and often stands on some roof, drooping its head with ludicrous 
solemnity, and looking as abstracted as a fakir at devotions. The river 
presents a scene of almost equal animation and variety.” 
OLD ForT GHaT, CALCUTTA. 

“Within the walls of this fortis the Black Hole, whose name is ctermized 
by the sufferings of Mr. Holwell and his ill-fated companions In 1756. The 
low range of buildings attached to the fort consists of warehouses belonging 
to the East India Company, The ghaut or flight of steps leading from 


the river is usually the landiag-place, where strangers are immediately 


surrounded by palankeens and a train of natives importuning them to accept 
their respective services’ Near this spot it a daily practice with men, 
women and children to bathe promiscuously in the river, and Brahmine are here 
often seen performing their devotions. Calcutta rose about 120 years ago on 
the site (sic) of Cousimpoor, an inconsiderable Indian village, and was 
originally included in the amall oumber of edifices adjoining the for, ; but 
the splendour of the British arms produced a sudden change in its aspect, 
the bamboo roof suddenly vanished ; the marble columr took the place of brick 
walls; princely mansions were erected by private individuals ; hospitals were 
endowed with royal munificerce, and colleges with republican liberality. 
Calcutta is now the metropolis of British India, the seat of a powerful ane 
prosperous empire, which has already communicated to those remote regions 
a portion of its national law and tiberties. and is probably destined to 
disseminate those arts and sciences which have conferred auch bonouruble 
distinction on the people af Europe.” 








THE: letterpress at the foot of the view of Esplanade East facing page 
483 of the last number is incorrect, The view bears evidence in the character 
of the uniforms of the soidiers that it was drawn long before the visit of 
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the presertt King-Emperor to India. It appeared in Nolan's magnificently 
Mustrated Te British Empire in [mete from the parliest times to the nuppres. 
sion af the Sepoy Mating, apparently published:soon after the close of the 
Mutiny, The picture «may have been drawn shortly after the completion of 
Government Hovae and its lion gateways In or about 1803. The dome was 
then fully extant and bore what looks like the statue of Britannia, which was 
struck by lightning in the early morning of the 30th March 1338 (when Lord 
Auckland was Governor-General), and afterwards removed in consequence—the 
dome at the sare time being reduced to its present dimensions. The statue 
is clearly indicated in views of Government House published before 1838—as 
for instance in Captain Jump's " Views in Caleutta” (1837) and Major J. A. 
Schaleh's " Plati of Calcutta and Environs” (1324-5), 

The scene, though overdrawn, has semblance of accuracy, and is probably 
one of the many exaggerated views of Calcutta which led to false impressions 
of the splendour of the place before the days of photography. H. M. Parker — 
in Chateaux en Espagne may have had this particular picture in mind when 
he wrote :— 

“The Palace City which be sketch'd 
Into vast splendour starting, 

Like one by Pirenisi eteh'd 

Or Babylonian Martin"— 

Pirenisi being a celebrated etcher and Martin, the curator of many popular 
pictures, Biblical and classic, in which tremendous effects were produced by 
delineation of buildings and natural objects of abnormal size. “The Tower 
of Babel," “ The Cup found in Benjamin's Sack," “God's wrath over Egypt,’ 
“The Passage of the Rec) Sea," "The Walls of Jericho fall down,” “The 
Dedication of the Temple," “Mordecai’s Triumph,” “Esther's Feast" 
“Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego,” * Belshazzar's Feast, “The Fall of 
Nineveh,” and " The Destruction of Jerusalem,” are some of Martin's pictures 
before me as | write and (like his successor Doré) he certainly reveals him- 
self as ari artist of imagination, 

May I suggest the early publication of a view of the same Esplanade just 
before the demolition of Moore and Company's shop-a few years ago, with 
the old * Belati Bungalow " and its little round window at the top (indicated 
in the view facing page 383) as an interesting memento of late Victorian 
Calcutta ? f 


To his note on the Barretto family which appeared at page 366 of our 
last issue, KON, D, adds the following with reference to individual members of 
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that ancient and Interesting house —Captain M. T. Barretto came to India so 


far back as 1505 in the fleet with Admiral Lopes Scarce. Francesco Barretto 
the nineteenth Governor-of Portuguese India, was a brave and generous man, 
He died in 1588, and his remains were received at Lisbon by King Sebastian 
with extraordinary hcmours, Antonio Moniz Barretto, who died in 1576, was 
the twenty-sixth Governar of India, There was another dignitary of the 
name of J, N. Barretto, whe had been appointed Patriarch of A:thiopia (the 
second in succession), but died at Goa about the middie of the sixteenth 
century, preparatory to his departure for Ethiopia, The above facts will be 
found in an out-of-the-way book entitled /fisterical and Ecclesiastical 
Shetches af Bengal, from the earliest settlement weil the virtual conquest 
of that country by the English tn 1737, Calcutta, 1829, 








AMONG the illustrations In the present mumber will be found one of the 
building for many years past occupied by the Doveton College, but shortly 
to be vacated by them. A letter over the signature of “ Fitzwalter © giving 
the history of the school-house, once the residence of Sir John Royds 
(Judge of the Old Supreme Court) was reproduced in our April number, 


E,W. M. 
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Some Transactions of the Cafcutta 
Historical Society. 


THE _— CHARNOCK DINNER. 


Chutanuti on the sath Keauie 1690 was 5 celebrated S the 
Society at Feliti’s Kestaurant, Calcutta, on Monday, the 
24th August last (St, Bartholomew's Day), when over 
seventy meitibers and guests met at dinner and observed 
the City’s birthday in a fashion worthy of an occasion 





a0 thtersttog, 

The sien, progranime of music and toast list were enclosed in an artistic 
sowvenry cover bearing the device of the Society and ite motto; “Lest We 
Forget,” and also facsimile autographs of Job Charnock and Sir R. F, Rampini.. 
The Niskaw of the Society occupied a prominent position at the south end 
of the table: after dinner a number of jadies attended to listen to the 
speeches, Sir R. F. Rampini (in the absence in England of the President, 
sir Francis Maclean) occupied the chair, Sir Robert read a telegram from 
M. Leon Tardivel, the Mayor of Chandernagore, wishing those present a 
pleasant evening ‘and regretting his inability to be present, 

Among those present were H. H. the Lieutenant-Governar, Sir 
Andrew Fraser, with his A.-D.-C,, the Maharaja of Burdwan, the Hon: Sir 
K..F, Rampini, Hon, Mr, Justice H, Holmwood, the Hon, Mr. Justice H. L. 
stephen, the Hon, Sir Charles Allen, the Han, Justice Coxe, Mr, J, G. Cumming, 
LC. S, Mr, Oscar T. Barrow, 1 C. S.C. 1, E, Mr, P. BR. Cadell, I, C.S,, Me. 
Ahmed, 1. C.S.,. Lieutenant-Colonel G. W- Palin, Mr, P. Swan, the Hon. 
Mr, F.D, Larmour, Mr. L. G. Dunbar, Mr. G. L. Mukerjee, Mr. J. 6B. 
Crichton, Mr, E,W, S. Rossell, Mr. P, RK, Dobbin, Mr. J. H. Cohen 
Stuart, Mr. J.(C, Chowdry, Mr, S.C. Williams, Mr, F. G. Dumaytie, Mr. E, 
Berthoud, Mr, G. B, McNair, the Persian Consul-General, Mr, F. Campbell, 
Mr, E, W. Madge, Rev. W. K. Fieminger, B. D., Mr, Jas C. Mitchell 
(Honorary Secretary), the Hon, Mr, F,. W, Duke, LCS, Mr G, T. W. 
Olver, Mr. C, Champkin, Mr, W. Osgerby, Mr. 3B. a Mr. RK. D. Mehta, 
C,1. E. Mr. A. E. Silk, Mr M. N, Moltry, Mr, P, N. Mookerjese, Mr. O. 
Christ, Mr. W, FH. Phelps, Mr, D, Hooper, the Rev. C anon IT. E. F, Cole, 
LL. fi. Mr. W. J. Simmons, Mr. Dudley EB. Myers, Mr. W. Corheld, 
Mr, J. de G. Downing, Mr. P, L. Roy, Mr, JG. Fleming, Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Bechanan, Mr, Syud Hussain, Mr. J. Goodman, Mr. A. E. Duchesne, Mr. 
W. Grossman. 

After dinner, the Vice-President proposed the usual loyal toasts which 
were duly honoured, The mext toast to these was to the pious memory 
of Job Charnock, and was proposed by 

_ THE REV, W. K. FIRMINGER. 

When a lew tninates have passed by, it will be my privilege to.aak you to tee and drink, 
in eHemn silence, to the memory of the man who, after many years of faithfnl and fmitfal 
service, in which he had been twice unjustly soperseded, wearied often and exasperated by the 
long delays and deaf ears of cmintelligent and frequeotly malicious superiors, weakened by 
cemefant fevers, exiled for long periods from the ministrations of the Charch (which in his 
rough anemotional way he bowed), tracked down by those animovities which in the midst of 

biting and venial theong, it is the highest honour yo ruler to court and challenge 
fearlessly, —afer cmany @ bardchip and-many an adveoture—on a foriorn Sunday attergoon 
in the rains, this day two hondred and eighteen years ago, landed at Chmannti, and 
there (if tradition may be followed) under a spreading vem tree, smoked the pipe of peace, 
and dreamed the dream of which this. Capita) City of India is the lasting, thoagh ever 
changeiul, embodiment. 

‘The Calcutta Historical Society has every reason bo corgratulite itself! on our present 
gathering. We are prood to have with tia to-night both the miler of this province 
(H.-H..Sir Andrew Fraser), and the administrator of our civic affairs (Sit Charles Allen), 
These gentlemen may, both of them, claim, by right of apostolic success and gucceasion, 
to rule us from Job Charnock's chair. If old Job, like another Rip Van Winkle, could 
after a amine acce eer es Ghote) Bela Nocdiecmlen hme eke 
board, we can imagine how interested he would be to meet and converse with wo Liputenanb- 
Clovrnoe of Bengal of tha Twentieth Century, We might well tmagme too how old Job's 
migrest would turn inte amarement, “pen His Worhip, Job Charnock, found that His 
Honor, Sir A. Frasey, waa totally oncencerned in mach imaiters as the salipetre al Pattana, 
the amberty calicoes of Lachowgy, the silken quilts ef Satyam, und that the precise differ- 
ence between a“ rasay" and a “zeffercany™ is not now-a-days a subject of ponversation 
a! Belvedere, He would have some strange questions, no dob, to aak of friend the 
Senior Presidency Chaplain Our friend, Canon Cmte, woold be able tn f | hinthat the 
Mausoleum wherein test the mortal remains of Job himself and of two of bis daughters has 
heen. well eared fcr and duly honotred by each sutcesvive generation. He wontd hear with 
satisfaction that the portrait of bis old friend, the “busy politic fase” and future Bishop 
of St. David's an Meath, ia still hanging am the walle of the Veutry-+oom af $1, fohn's 

burch. But, | ltmging, he would smile a smile of pained sanatement, and perhaps even of 
mistrust, when Canon Cole informed him that he (Canon Cole} hnd no parncolar inerest 
in KOpper, Ingar, or betel nut, and that when, in March next, after neatly & quarter of a 
centiry of life in India, he woold tare Bengal, he would do so withomy having actqunred 
a private formme of his own. 

Gentlemen, the togstto which t claim your attenon ja to the picer neemory of the 
Founder of our City. We may congratulate ourselves on the fact that, aller (ha workeol the 
late De, C.K. Wilson, the adiectine fiows, io connection with this menery in partienlar 
strikes po wrong note. The memory of our Founder kas been resened foe tliat misky mint 
of dean! ton ohetinate myths by which it bas been too lang olecuted: 0 take. it ther, when 
proposing @ feast to the memory of the living departed—for into God all ive—we one the 
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word “pious” invite clussical semseos an ecpuivalentfor dutiful.” Eneas whe proms, because 
from the blazing streets of sacked and fallen Troy he bore away on bie shouklers hie ancient 
father : ond the commemoration of cor Founder is, in the same sens jan act of piety, since 
it well becomes the generation which inherits the frulis of Charnoch’s sufferings and endur- 

ance, to “praive great men and the fathera that begat ea" [1 is mo part of ome duty either 
ta be blind wo the defects in-a character, which wus certuinly mot beyond reproach, or to 
praise where inmh calle for censure ; yet it ls, in the strictest sense of language an act of 
Aiefy to do homage toll that wasunselfish, falchful, bopefol, und brave in the man who chose 
for ta the cradle of cur Indian Eonpive, Sie Henry Yule bos acid “ we cannot claim a high 
chatacter for Charnuck,” bet pethaps ihe trath haw heen beat expressed, orice and for all, by 
the great Christian acholar, whose name | have Already mentioned, and whose words I will 
venture to quote * 

“ Chamock possessed the one rate but absolutely needfal virtue of disinterested honesty, 
a virtue which must hare been at this tine difficalt + rtiain: a virtue which qual have raised 
up tor han scores af secret enemies ; a virton whinh makes ta slow to helieve evil of ane, eho in 
spite of all petty detractinn, will always oceapy a place among those who have the sovereign 
honour of bemg foonder af states or commanweallk. Coarse and sinful he may well bare 
bean, for he seem to have been imperfectly educated, aid he posse? an) caigescenenien 
tength of years in Indinn eervice, fut for my part | prefer to forget the minor blemial 
and vo remember only his resalme determinativa, his clear-sighted wisdom, his honest salt 
devotion; and leave hum to steep on. in the heart of the city which he founded, Woking for 
hie biessnd. resurrection and the coming of Him by whom aline he onght to be jndged." 

Genthemen, | venture ta think that thia attitede to. Charnock’s memory will commend 
itself to your judgment. | willsay more | wemtore to express my conviction that the further 
owe probe into the archives of the pal, the morethormghly we porge away the walne of 
interested calumny, and rid ourselves of the worthless titthe-tatte (miscalled tradition), we 
shall ba rewarded by the real vision of our Civic Founder—a man with a mighty firmness af 
purpose, corrwed but mever disheartened by bemg either misundersocd oF treated with 
injustice, capable of setting aside all private grisvances and aximeaitieny: preferring hia 
personal enemies to hid friends when the affairs of sinte called for the wacriGee, and 
Always more anxious to be on the side of the right than to have the mght om his own side, 
I veuinre to predict that the voice of history will proclaim Charnnc k no unworthy prececes- 
sor to that great man, who in the darkest days which aver hefet the fortunes of Englund 
beyond the seas, againet thefolly which cost us oor palincal anily with America, gave to our 
race nay to civiligation aod fromanity, the full fraught possibilities of the Britteh Ray in dindia, 
It waa in 2774, that Warrer Hastinge wrote of Calentta: * ido not despa of seeing ft the 
first plice In Awie, if 1 live, and am supported for.a few years longer.” 

For, Gentlemen. it le the verdict.of those who have auddied the records and jemitianeed 
themedlens with all the citcurtistinces of Charnock's choice of Chatanutl, thar Job acted, not 
ot baphimard, but that he mide bid decision deliberately, wisely, and well. ¥ ou will remember 
the maxim which was prescribed for the contributors to the Dittonary of National 
Bigyrafhy—" So Gowers) by mquest.” This evening (nlihoungh | am tmysell aboul to 
tranacress) we might perhaps say | No Rudyard Kipling by command.” Afterall thut hos 
hean writen oo the anhject, therm isno coll for me tn expose the fallacy of those fumiliar 
Vicues : 








yg Ceetpiptghred pte taps Efe (eles cme feels aie] Laem, 
Wierew ine temps fact Avee keke dives de rcayerk, 

Ti nates baile 
Chee te auipire, eed be gout hh armies forth, Sooty ent Nok 
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Wikem thee ahd dny hay of Chaemock—onaee 5 the pity 
Tew o city 
Ro it apreal 
Chesco-titeeted, homens tect, duit mevd euite, we tbe aa 

There may be in these lines 4 truth nor wholly umerviceable to those eho make || 
their duty (6 hasten schemes of improvement, bit ihe general theory of the limes ts now, 
we may be thank/ul, a recognised Gllacy. 

{ have alladedt te the local mythe about Charnock ‘The story of the rescie of the 
Hindu widow from Sat, I am afraid, is far too good enpltal for the poets to part with. 
“Dik,” inthis day's Laplictwan, has further decorated the topic which Dr. Norman Chevere 
(graced in the alleged epitaph on ihe tombstone of Josiah Townsend If the lady stood if 
need of rescun, let ua hope that it was Joh who did the deed; Sut lam afraid there are 
two guile comtradictery versioma of the etary of how Charnock came by his indian bride 
Alexander Hamilton (a gentleman who by the way fever said a good word for anyone 
if be could help tt, and had a most powerful treasory of scondal at his command) tells the 
Sail sory: Hedges tell ca a very different tale. Both these geotiemen disliked 
Charnock. But, on the other hand, it is interesting and perhaps significant that im the 
baptismal registers at Madras, where the Maptism of Job's three ‘daughters is recorded, 
the mothes’s name, contrary to costam, is not recorded, 

li may be the Bact that Chamock'é closing years weré oot in accord with the stremox 
manhood he had evinced in the days hefore he made bie final halt ar Chutanoti When Sie 
John Goldsborough arrived, ho found sad wiles afloat about the tate Chief's dissipated habite 
and laxity, and it was not foreign to Sir jobn’s purpose to give those tales somewhat more 
than them full credir. tur } venture to think that the man’s whole career entities us to Dew 
ithe deaf to the gossip of interested detractors : and | venture to think that you will one and 
all agree with me that if handwriting is any indication of persoual character. the firm clear 
signature of Job Charnock, which yon have repreduced on your aeemvr, in itself beara teati- 
mony to the clean mind of the man who penned it. It id worthy af the man, who led his Tittle 
army out of Hii, coloura flying and drdtna beating, betwixt the ranks of on overwhelming 

Disiaterestedness and fidelity aro the (wo great virtues for which we praise this great 
maa who begatws In Calcutta of today we are inclined to think highly of amyore who, during 
long years of ardnoow and responsible service, never once kaw failed to eteuve ihe warn 
approval of his employers, Such a man wes Job Charnock, On ons occusiion, Nix master 
it England write: “The experience we have of Mr, Charnock for 44 years padi, and finding 
dll that hate us to be enemies to him, baying wright such w ceotfidemce it cue silmds 
concerning hit that we shall net, upon any ordiniry suyyestions dyainst him, change ove 
uncent and comiunt opinion of hie fidelliy to ony interest.” [1 would be easy to qoote 
paguaye after passage from the old records lo show that, itespite all the nmialiciows depre- 
‘clations of ‘the great agent een} home from Madras and eliewhere, the Compatiy at home 
never swerved |o their sense of Job's value Well, then, has Sir W. Hunter said - 
“Chammock new stands forth ts the mamutcript records as a tock of romgh Britinh 
wmnhood. Not 4 bawutifil person perhaps, for the founders of England's greatness were 
wot soch as wear sof valment and dwell in king's houses; bat s mate who liad @ great 
and 4 hard task to do, and who did iid it with emall thought of pet, and with » 
resolve courage, whieh an dhinger cond dant nor any difficnities toe wide. ‘The 
mieters who tented hime grdgmgly knew hid worth He wae in hin fifetnme * hones 
Mt. Charnock, v0 ' prowler for himself beyond what waa just and modest!" 
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Geotlemes, the place of ovr Foumiler’y beria) 4 in the heart-of our chy. In the 
chuntty which thinksth me evil, we honour that maeolenm as the resting place of one who 
memory, obecured hy the calumnies of his foes und the foolish greaip of hack-guide writers, 
rtands out now 4s 4 pokeessinn 10 be treasured by each generation of Calcutta men in its 
turp, His own chiklres have placed om hs walls the word “bleesed Charnock,” and this 
perhaps would have bees the teaiimony hiy heart would have desired: “thy children shall 
reve op and call (hee bheseed,"" 

THE HON. ME, F. t) LARMOQUR. 

The Hon'tle Afr. F. Larmour next proposed the tonat of the Calentia Historical 
Society. Hn said that when il was decided to dos thi, three reasons were generally 
assigned, and the present occasion proved no exteption to the rule, for he had been told that 
there were three reasons for hii proposing (his (oust, Firstly, because he wos no) a member 
of the Society, which was counted to him for righteousness, for hod be been a member he 
would not then be addreesing the Society ; secandly, because he had once told a member 
that be hail arrived lp Calcutta in the early Giles ond was therefore one of the “ oldest 
reailents " and, thirdly, becuuse he knew little about historical research and any misiakes he 
might make would therefore be forgives. Only a short time aged he wat talking to a néw 
arrival in the country and was expounding the glorious past, the condition of cur ronda before 
the advent of our Cuy Fathers, how How Wacar and Bentinck Street irae! to be the most 
favoured atid fashionable parts of the city, how the very house now occupied by the Com- 
missiemer of Police was the office and residence of one ofthe greatest commercial houses ia 
tadia, and how the Government of India itself je maid to have had its seat in the premises now 
ocenpind by Messrs. Llewelyn & Co. in Cossitottah, now Bentinck Street, whilet Alipore and. 
Ballygunge were undesirable, obhealihy malaria-stricken distant suburbs ; how people went 
ont to dine at 6o'tiock in palkees accompanied by thelr choobdurs, khitmutgars, hookahbadars 
and ponkahwallahs, the last armed with hage palm leaf_ponkabs. Winding a ready jitener, 
be became garrufoug and reminiscent, and spoke of the imported ice at 3 annas = pound. 
of soda-water at Rt, 9 a doorn and Exshaw No, lar Ke 6a bottle: he even toid of the time 
when there was. no water laid on im pipes and all the drmking water was brought from 
ihe Lal Dighee” tank, This wae more than fice fistemer could take in, and he burst 
ont saying, * All the rest can belicwey it if you expect me to believe thal any one ever 
drank water from the Dalhoune Square tank and survived to tell the tile, you trespass ten 
faron my credulity, good bye.” Mr. Larmour then recalled a well-known society. ba fetion, 
in which one "Bill Stamps and hie wark” played an important part. and went om tn say 
that he atso had discovered an important poem describing kings that had reigned in Bengal, 
of whom many ate now seldom heard of Mr. Larmour did oot know ifthe original poem 
wat in Sanskrit or Exglieh, et ue he hie seen it i the Jadion Chardeurd A“ Anewal of 
1876 he concluded it most have been in. English, It was called “Indian Heroes” and he 
read a few armusing extracts from the poem Mr. Larmour than said > Turning to the 
Caleatin Historical Society itself, | think, gentleman, | can offer you my sulcere congratula- 
Limi on the anccess that has atteadied yoor efforts. A litte more than twelve months ago 
you started with only 75. members and | see from your annual report that on the yt 
December last, yoti badd no tesa than 265 members; at thie rate of progression you will 
anon have everyone on your list and there will be mo one lelt to emyoll; during the period 
eovered by your report you had only three resignations but you boat ane af your ment valued 
members by death, | refer to the late Maharaja Sir Jotindro Mohun Tagore | um at one 
mith your committee in suggesting that the eympathles of the Indian mobility and gentry 
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should be enlisted in your society, and | feel certain when your objecte are mare yembtally 
krown you will Imvecnn difficulyy io enruthiog thelr pames oh yous He You hare called 
yourtelvne the’ Historical Seciety of Calcutta” which | consider very modest, for 1 see fram 
your report that you do nol confine yoursell to Calvarita, but eetand your Operationd to did 
taut-portions af Bengal; fas besides your excisions to Achiparé, Serampore, Hughti, and 
Chinrurah you have yone as far afiel! ay Plassey, Rerhiampare and Cossimbarmes, No 
one who has seen jhe fast number of your journal, in which that excursion js deal 
with, could have filed to be jntereated; iy atill lice on my table and has often enabled 
me th spend a plesaant half hows amongst your members in thought if net in body,  f think, 
gentlemen, your journal should he unit will be one of she chief features of your Sockety and | 
would urge on you to ferns jt as ften as possible. The editorship ip eitrated to one eho 
takes an intense intereat in his work, wed if | ‘mow the man aa well aa | think J do, we may 
tely on having most interesting yeading- Mr Firminger tr well known ac one of the best 
litersry ferrets iq the country aml the saceius of a joorml entrasted to him |e already 
asenred. ‘Thore is oot more point only on which | would like to say a few words, that is the 
Preservation of Monuments la a most laodable object. {1 js no foager possible for as 
to excavate fresh cave: of Elephanta or Ellors; we can mo tomper ure public funda to 
build 4 Tajor Kutuh Minar; we cannm vie with the glorious temples of Saranath or 
Madiurs to say nothing of the glorions buildings m Delhi and Agra, and many others 
that abound all ower ihe country. To preserve these great monuments and many smaller 
cmes, | think your Society may esfely approach the Government; they teem with interest 
and thes preservation will, so long us they last, help to keep alive the history of this 
THE HON; MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN, 

There is one duty of a pleasing kind which | have to perform before proceeding to any 
ober task and that is (whether or gor 1 act je order | don't care in the Inast) to-propase tht 
Mr. Larwouy be slected a member of the Calcutta Historical Society, 1 have been chosen 
for the task of replying (jo this toast I prestime becanee | have the pecullar good fortune of 
being your Vice-President elect, When many years ago certain entimplastic bit misguided 
people attempted to teach me a certhin quantity af history, it wae threat open oe that it was 
abeohitely wecestary that history musat be dull, or ele it man be inaccurate | understand 
that since that the father research hae thrown some doalt upon that proposition, Hat how 
fat that may actually boirae Lam not evi in a position to guesa and 1 hope that the Society 
will take some steps to investigate the matter, [t is a-question which might be referred ton 
amall committee consisting of two very eminent journalists who are members of the Society. 
Of course we would have at the beguaning to present them with one very obvious and arriking 
fact. Me, Forminges ia neither dull nor inaccurate; he js, of course, thoronghly exceptional, 
and cannot be quoted in eupport of any particular rule, We all mow that the possession of 
oor Editor by the Society i really ono chief claim, at all events, 10 posthumoue fame, 
ond when we poss from oor bref and fleesing existence a@ histoviana to join the great 
majonty about whom lustory w silent, our epoch anch as it ia, will no duobt be known as 
the Firmimger epoch, Other gentlemen there are who will remain well known us pubilic 
minded governors and cilieens of Calcuum One there ie in particular whom [ will mention 
and he ia Sic Charles Allen. ft mention bim particularly because | have neakno to heleve 
that he haa exerted his well deserved and personal influeace in order bo escape making 
a epecch, but asthe Mintorical Society we owe hina very great deal, net anty fie whit be hae 
actually done, tnt for what be lias coutistently aitempted, Hod he been able to cuivy out 
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his duties aa-Lord Mayor of Calcutta, unhampered by any extraneous circumstances, without 
the exigencies of finance, unmindful of the local Giovernoyent and his Manicipal colleagues, 
and regardiess both of the fetter und the spint of the law—then | am sore be would no 
doubt have -made ninety-cine hundredths of the Calcuita we know a matier of history. We 
shonid have bad the spintoof Mr» Firminger hovering over a great.mazs of ruins, this 
ruins that Calcutta wants for the Historical Gocieryio dwell upon. Sir Chariez Alien is just 
the man w make them and very moch more too. For myself) | cannot claim any great 
allegiance to the charge of mere learomg and knowledge, hut thie Ifeci—and PF know in 
this [shall have the sympathy of my-fellow members—that we all wish to realise the tact that 
Our predecessors wert not mere names ina story bot thal they were men with wishes, with 
feelings; and with:ambitions like ourselves. We also wish that our successors should have 
some of the same kind of feeling for them that we have ourselves. An fares Calcutta con 


cerned our chief wish is that our successors may prove as worthy of the position we lope Lliey 
will hold as our predecessors were worthy of their's. 


THE HON, MR. JUSTICE HOLMWOOD. 


tt is my pleasing doty to propose the next toast which la the bealih of the Patrons of 
the Calcutta Historical Society. According 10 a.samewhat satirical letter which appeared in 
the newspapers the other day, we are all of oa charged with patronising hinory from a lofty 
aod exalted platform where our deliberations are said tohare a mort gastronomic than 

ientiGe and practical interest. Those who see us to-night might be misled into endoraing 
this ‘Hibel. Bat I think, genilemen, you wall agree with me that the investigation of distant 
and hall forgotten fields of history naturally prodaces a physical a2 well as an. Intellectual 
hunger, and (hose who have sent our pioneers, many of them ladies, going long distances in 
traing, in boats, and even on elephanis, as well as walking miles in the sun will readily admit 
that their attiude was more practical than patronising, and that they folly earned the excellent 
breakfastsand dffins which oor friends, Mr. James Loke and Mr. Firminger baye provided for 
them. But our actual patrons are not those who patronine history but they are among those 
who make history. We have our present Viceroy and Governor-General, Lord Minto, 
and ourlate Viceroy, Lord Curzon, than whom noone js more heart and socal: in-sympathy 
mith the objects of our Society, Then we have oor LieutenantGovernor, whom we all 
greatly rejoice tosee amonget us to-nighs, and f shall have po cal) upon him, for « few 
words in woswer to thie toast—worda which [ kpow will be eloquent ne well as sympathetic 
24 Sir Andrew Fraser's words always are, 

Our Chief Justice, Sir Francis Maclean, will, by his commanding presence, iil avery 
lane niche in the history of Calcutta and in addition to being a Patron ie ia also the nble 
end eneryetic Presidontol this Society. Lord Aveoury, who is better known to moat of us 
as Sie John Lubbock, has devoted me much of his-great Intellect to the elucidation of the 
history of man ‘as he has te that af bees, which iz aaying im good deal. Lord Reay, whom 
you knew aa a former Governor of Bombay, hag, since hia return to Englund, been (oremos) 
in kis support of all Societies thai have for their object the advancement of Indian. Invereste, 
And befere leaving cur Patrons in England 1 wank! ask you to do especial honong wo the 
name of that “fine old English gentleman,” Doctor Meory Elusley Busteed, the lourth 
edition of whose book on Calcuita la unw on. lis way to ue Though he has retlred for, 
I believe, more than twenty years he has sever: low his deep interest In Caleutta and | 
thie I may eny, efit all respect to our other local biatorians, that Dr. Dusteed’s boake will 
always be (he mout valuable aa lt is the most. populay blstory of this city, 
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Aris most fitting in a city whose history has been largely ‘elucidated and preserved 
by the untiring and too often insufficiently acknowledged labours af her clergy, the names 
of the Metropollian in ledia, who presides over the diocese of Calcutia, and-of the learned 
Archbishop of the Roman Catholic Church, appear among our moat valued Patrons. 

While of distinguished Indian noblemen we have the Maharajah of Cooch Behar, the 
Maharajah of Durbhanga, the Nawab Babadur of Mershidabad, who is descended from « 
line of Mohamedan rulers, whose history is Wvtimately bound up with that of Calcutta ngs 
always to the gratification of the Inhabiiants of the Lauer city, and last but not lea 1 would 
mention the Maharaj Adhiraj Rejoy Chand Mahatab Rahadar of Rurdwan, whose nance | 
have reserved to the ent; firsily, because you cannot have failed te notice him if he |e 
anywhere about, for he will requite a larger niche in history than even our President, 4 
giche which we are all comvinced from his carly promise he will inset worthily fill, and 
secondly becanse | have been asked to associate hia name with this toast and fo cal) upon 
him for ateply which | have the greatest pleasare in doing. 


H, H, THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 

His Honor the Liewtenant-Governor said: | feel myself, | was going tosay, rather in a 
mess, but thal may pechaps be regarded as hardly appropriate on an occasion like thy, but 
what | mean is rather ina mace, | don't precisely nnderstand ihe porition, In accordance 
witha well known custom in Culcutta—pot long before coming to this dinner—I received 4 
friendly and a kindly fetter asking me for 2 copy of iny speech wrote to my friend what ! 
was glad to be able to inform him that | had an evening of ease and want of care before me. 
1 had ino idea | would be called upon to make s speech at all. When 1 came here I found 
that the reply to the toast of the health of the Patrons of the Society was to be made by the 
Mahara) Adiraj of Bordwan, | am stepping into-his place and it la not at all a podition thar 
I want to occupy. | don't precisely know why I shodld be where the Maharaj Adhiraj of 
Burdwan ought to be, and ! am giad to koow that it 10 oniy temporanty that 1 occupy hie 
place, He ja to follow me. Then, after the toast has been proposed, | am tald #e are to bear 
the gong of wu “ Fine Old English gentleman” and to bave oor attent«m drawn by that song 
to the venerable Dr, Bomeed. Tt seema asp all the world be sad and weory, everywhere | 
roam. 1 find myself next tomy foend, Mr. Firminger, who wared off his most delightful 
aprech with thoughts of bow like I am 10 Job Charnock—a man who, worn out with his work, 
weary of the criticioms of his superiors, throws himesi{ down under a ave tree. How fully 
can | enter into Job Charnock's feelings. Then he goes on ruthlessly to separate me alto- 
gether from Job Charnock. He mentions every subject of knowledge worth knowing and states 
that Charnock knew them all and that the present Lievtenant-Governor knows nove of them, 
Then be goes on to tefl me that there js an intimate connection between Charnock and me 
after All because T ait in this chair or rather 1 occupy half of it along with aman, who, | am 
perfectly prepared to cay, is ready to dispute the Jarger half, Altogether 1 am in a state of 
confusion as to where I stand. I liave listened with the gréatest delight and attentian to 
the speeches made by the inembers of the Historical Society—I include the member just 
elecied, Mr. Larmour; 1 have fel: how thorough their knowledge in and have become more 
and more humble; anil 1 have'tried to make my ears as large a5 I con, and the resi of my 
boily as small ua 1 can ao that | imay hear all that bas been suid. And after | 
have got to the yery depth of my bumility t am proposed os 4 Patron of the Society, The 
position i too awful for me to deal wlth, and | am giad |) is lef to my stalerart 
friend, the Maharaj La, of Burdwan to reply. There (s one thing | woold like to. 
exy about the Society. | have watched, with the greatest interest—the enthusiasm 
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of the Society. It has been ane of the best things we have seen how this Society 
ls getting on, how thoroughly alive the members hive teen, how some of the 
members have worked their very best, and what a splendid magazine Mr. Firminger 
has produced. | am perfectly aure hat those who have had anything to do with 
the starting of the Society have good reason to be proud of this little piece of work. I thank 
you heartily, geatlemen, forthe manner in which this toast has been received. | thank you 
on behalf of your Patrons for the manner tn which you have received their names. { thank 
you especially for the kindly feeling shown im receiving my mame, | thank you again, 
after an Ullness, for your kindly sympathy which { have felt very asuch, and for the way you 
have welcomed me back. ! can assute you it ipa very great pleasure that t am so thoroughly 
recovered a4 to be able to be present with you this evening, | should have deeply regretted 


tif To had been absent from this the first—l was going to say hiatorical—dinner of the 
Calcutta Historical Seciety, 


THE MAHARAJA OF BURDWAN. 

When f received an ievitation for this festive dinmer, t did not realise at the time 
that [ was to be called apon to make «speech on behalf of the Patros of thi Society. 
However, | am thankful to our esteemed friend, the Lieutenant Governor, for having thanked 
you all for the very kind manner in which you have drank the health of the Patrons of the 
Society, This Society has a great future before it. With the long excursions thal |t under- 
takes, pot only does it do work of research, not only does it do the work of instruction, 
but it also cements the entrant: cordiele between thase of the land and those who have 
chosen India.astheir adapted iand, a perfect good feeling which is 80 Very Necessary at all times 
and especially now. Theduties of the Patrons of this Society are very stave and respousible 
‘Ones, for as my friend, Mr. Justice Holmwood, said “weare eatied to be makers of 
history," India is a land of history and tradition and | trust that, lt Years to come, 
when this Historical Society of Calcutta haw wprend itself and becom ¢ the Historical 
‘Society of India, with branches afl over India, that it will be making history that those who 
come after us may be still proud of. 1 trust that as @ patron of this Society, I shall be able 
ta further the interests of this most interestiig Society ina way that will be not only 
valuable to the Society, but also instroctive to myself, | was ylad two aud my friend, Mr. 
Justice Holmwood, make a reference to a man who hay left the shares of India, bat who has 
the interests of India close to hit heart, Iu the words of Kipling “he may have hostled the 
Kast,” but I think the Historital Society will, when they go on with thelr share of the work, 
find they owe a great deal to Lord Curzom, | don't think any Viceroy hay ever taken such 
an interest in the beautiful monuments which India possesses, and I trust that every 
member of thid Society will fallow bis example and show a lively interest to the ancient 
monuments of India I cannot help joining the chorus of approval about the excellent 
magazine that this Society is bringing out, and] ass sure that, in the hands of its present 
Editor, it will go on becoming more and more interesting to those that take any true 
interest in historical associations. tu congliwton, | thank yoo all om behaif of my 
huorble self, us well ay the other Patrons of ihe Society, for having drunk our health so 


THE REV. CANON T. E. F. COLE 


1 ls my proud privilege that the “most grave, reverend and potent sigmors * of this 
learned Society have entriaited me with the toast of our Vice-President, the Hon'ble Chief 


Justice Rampini, who ls about to leave for ever this great "City of the plain,” 
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| may mention, we one excuse for eiiciency in curryiag aut my task, thar there ta an 
andertanding between the Vice-Hrewient and mysal thar wha: | ssy ehall be brief, aweet, 
bot tydraulic-as to his departure, nor an X-raying of bia virrors, Boing subjected to sth 
Ngutations, and with a further handicap which a humble individual feels through being 

even for an occasion with august persone und things, [ feel like the cobbler a1 
the political discussion. * Thie ‘ere demonetration ia a iwo-edged sword ; if we play with it 
we shall howe our Angers burnt." The safest thing ts to allow cne’d remarks io be as elender 
aud unacalyneal, a9 the conversation between the two friends who recongiteit each other 
hallway across the Roglisk: Channel >-—" Hallo, old man, going acre?’ “Ves, 1 think 
a vid chan” {did wery weil for the cocsaion | 

Gentlemen ,—This erudite Society seamed to spring like a Minerva folly equipped and 
famous from the brain of what Jupiter, Mi. Firminger, whose head seems to weethe with 
Leagues, Societies and other ready-made Minervaz, Bit even youthful Minerva euquiires 
achaperone : and our distinguistied Vice-President. by his yeaenesity and genial kindness, 
by Ins personal acquaintince with the districts of Bengal and the deep respect aod affection 
in whieh he ia held there, by his devotion to the Society's milssion to demonstrate the 
interestz of lif, delighting the mind by its provision of Uteratuse, or recreation snd edeca- 
tive tours, has earned ihe alncere thanks of this Society and the pulillc for its not having 
resuned im the inere “ sailing of a litte puper boar” which mume predict 
soccess which has uttemdel its uperations anil yustashedil for hn emhisble Ainge: The 
Society must wlways mmenber the Hoo'ble Chief Justice Rampin?s name with * Mama 
Rewegeniia” 

Genilemen-—The sear approach of cor henoured Vieo- President's departure makes 
toume of we elder ones teflect how! fugaces, porthame, yrthened, detecetar anal / does it 
not? Rut when we temember. the land to which he i going we have thia consolation, in 
the sro nt a ‘Wilkehlee epics 

‘Bie bcd ape to'gu o'ehe 

No dowbt some street or square of Calcutta will he hanoured hereafter with our Vice-3 
President's name ; bul one rests asyured (hat no auch |mcident im commection with |t can 
take place as that of the two cockneys ins continental hotel where the walter recommended 
the Chianti, aml one replied that he wished so drink Boticelli; and on the appearan 
of Alphonse, (be other reproached his friend thus: "You owl, Botlcetii le not a wins, but a 
cheese.” 


But before wishing our Vice-President adieu, | know that he will sot think unkindly of 
ine for repeating an old and, | hope, forgiveablejoke. | deferemtially axsure him that jt w solely 
Proptes sententiam pouprandialer and with no reflection mended on tis honoured pro- 
feasion ) and pastable, | ackoowledye, only at G late stage of this memorable wake 1 expect 
him tohave a dig at mein return with some similar pleasantry. tt has been said thate 
lawyer goes Into the profession to get on; He goes an with H to get honour,.and he goes-out 
of it te get honest, Our Vice-President hay reached the comparative degree safely, on which 
weoifer him our heartfelt and respectlul congratulations ; he has “carried hia bai? with 
dignity and success and ta atiil “not out)“ everyone glad about bis knighthood. We are 
privileged tomight to offer bim respectlully oarbest whe for the long enjoyment of that 
supotiative degree of happiness, whith he hos won loo * now, Freed from professional 
responsi bilivy we trust that be will enjoy, with bin toyed ones for many a year, the humour al 
chings, the joys of rose-growmy, excellence ai that “ game of King'y croquet,” to which he 
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is addicted already, the acqulstion, if be so chooses, of dalightful, Uf wieless, knowledge, 
Pleasure in objects of art, above all the coltivation, more than ever, of Things Divine, amid 
the retired contemplative lawns and glades and panelled halls of his fatherland. 
THE HON. SIR ROBERT FULTON RAMPINI, 
| asenre you | greatly appreciate the hoooar paid me: to-night in drinking ory health, 
and | am grateful to Canon Cole for the kind term in which he has proposed jt Canon 
Cole has indulged in some good-natured pleasantries at the expense of my mame and my 
Profesgion, This ig not surpriamg. [1 ig quite natural, for we all know, and rejoice to know, 
that our fhend Canon Cole is a “merry old soul” If he haa-mot already called for bie 
“pipe” be will dogo presently, His“ bow!" I see he has before him, and I hope he is 
enjoying himself, As for tie‘ fiddlers three,” Mr, Lobo has provided more than that pumber.. 
Bat | max. say a wordin defence of my profession, which | venture to think has advantages 
over even that high vocation to which Canon Cole hss been called, For, if Canon Cole 
were ever to express. a plows prayer thar any should be eternally. condemned, which, of course, 
be would never do, there would be no cerwinty as to whether his wishes were complied with, 
whereas if | said toa man * You be hanged,” the oddsare 10 to 1 that he would be. Canon 
Coie, in his more serious moments, has overwhelmed ore with praises for my labours in 
connection with the Calcutta Historical Society, bus T do not feel that | deserve all the kind 
things which he hagsaid. | assure you it hai been a matiet of pure onalloyed pleasure (o 
me to act ad Vice-President of the Caicotta Historical Society, | make over my office with 
regret even to the more capable hands of my brother Stephen. | have thoroughly enjoyed all 
the expeditions in which T-havetakes part, [leave Calcutta with the grearest regret. [1 
bas its digadvantages aaa place of residence, among which [| would mention ite awful bee 
In the hot weather, its exorbitant and ever-rising house rent, its anarchista with their 
bombs and threatening ietteri, and ita rapidly increasing number of motor-cara. Notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, it is yet, in the words of St Paul “no mean City,” full of 
historical associations, aud of charming people—which goes without saying—for ia it not the 
abode of the members of the Caleutta Historical Society? Itis a place, too, where if pou 
stay long enough as I have done, almost everyone of note lm the world will sooner or later 
pay you a wisit. It is, further, a great centre of commercial activity, where | am told 
fabulous fortunes ore easily made by speculating in coal shares. I first came to Calcite 
In 1364, just after the cyclone of October of that year. Thecity was then in ruins. ‘But 
See acua eee cr Walisaiecas ate er Oe was the never ending nolse of the 
ing of the wheels af bullock-curta. There was jthen no bye-luw compelling carters 
06 git the “Arhoula ol! thals carti, and the strident and ear-piercing creaking of the 
wheels of carte began early in the worming and went on without cessation till night-fall, 
Then, the streets were crowded with palangudns, which in these days were quite ag respect- 
able means of conveyance as frca gharies are now, The, palé/bearers lay in wait at the 
corner of the streets, and literally mobbed and carried off his legs the unwiry pedestrian, 
But the most objectionable feature of Calcuita in these days was.the althy atate of the bye - 
streets. There were then mo covered drains, and the state of the bye-streets, even such 
respectable thoroughfares as Middleton Street, Hartington Street; and Etysium Row, was 
such that oo one could walk an foot in them, Adjutant Sirds then sat on the rops of the 
houses In the day time, and they and jackals did the work of scavengers at night. Present 
residents of Calcutta can have no idea of how auch they owe to the Corporation, which bas 
transformed the town inte, it nota “City of Palaces," yet a city of clean streets where pootile 
can live and breathe and follow thelr various callings withoul much discomfort or danger to 
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their jives. The transformation in the state of the streets of Calcutta that has taken place 
simce 1854 i2 as great as the improvement in the roads of the Highlands which was effected 
by the labours of General Wade You may remember the |ines— 

You would lift wp jour hands and bless General Wade." 

The danger of motor-cars is, however, Increasing. I fear the residents of Calcutta may 
soon be lo as parlous 2 state as ihe pecple of London, where f am told, owing to the number 
of motor-cars and motos "buses that go rushing madly abeat, creating havoc wherever they 
Ro, people are now divided into two classea—the quick and the dead. 

I'shall leave Calcutta next Thursday night with a heavy heart. [shall be very sorry 
to aay good-bye to my friends, both European and Indian, particalarly to the members 
of the Caleutm Historical Society in whose company | have ipent macy pleasast and 
happy days 1 feel sure that pest cold weather, when, amid-the fogs amd cold of my 
native land, | shall, according to Cannon Cole's prediction, be playing “ King's croquet” {I 
don't know what that iz, tut | hope it is nothing very bad), | shall envy you your bright 
sunny days and your glorious atmosphere | shall envy you those delightful expeditions 
which you will make personally conducted by Mr. Firtuinger, 1 shall be with you im the 
spirit 06 these expeditinns, and | shall eagerly took for an account of your doings in the most 
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She Secretary's Pages. 


SSTAHE publication of historical records is, of course, one of the 
5 ptimary objects of the Society. The Executive Committee, 
# by way of experiment, has sanctioned the publication of 

} a ms Memoir on the subject of the Massacre of Patna 
in 1763. It is much to be hoped that this step will be 
justified by the support it receives from the membera of 
the Saislety and that funds will be: available for further attempts to place 
the ald records at the disposal of students. 








Mr. Broox Fox sends us a photograph of the “litthe house at Arrah” 
as it ia in the present year of grace. The story of that historic house is tog 
well known to need repetition here.” 

Mr. A. de Cosson senda os some interesting views — 

1, A pencil sketch of atl that is left of the bridge over Nagrinala about 
three miles from Arrah—the scene of Captain Dunbar's disaster and 
death, followed as it wat by the heroism which won the V.C, for two Indian 
Civilians—McDonneli and Ross Mangles. | 

2. Moti Thanna. Waterfall near Sukrigali in the Sonthal Pergannas— 
Mr, de Cosson writes: “Wm. Hedges painted it between 1778 and 1784 and 
visited it with Clevland,” | 

3. Two photographs of the Mosque of Mangal Hat near Rajmatal, 
“ Hodges ¢lrew this too, and his letterpress shows that ft iodged Adams 

after the victory of Udwanala. It has been repaired by the Government, 
and lies.on the old ‘river road' from Murshidabad to. Monghyr and beyond, 








fy may however ‘be weal while to qeenm! bape that Elecewall Cenufiind Wal died xa agth 
Decesiber tgp, A tewepmpey cf the thee eepote ; '' Mr, Merewald Cramton] Wake, «hire death lp 
antowpeed. Ue wor coal velegrem. lt bee kenrn to dome op * Wake of Arte.” Enitting thet Bengal 
Crrit Gevelen in aftga, be waa Collector of Shxkabad when the Mating broke oct, The litte billiard 
foam lin the ecanpoom! of the Judge's boos a Arh, which wae so pluckily defecded by him acu 
(tee little bend of dfetrict offeials, te ctill ne be seem. The apisele form ame of the sunt gallant of the 
canny galane eplecden of he Mariop rer, ant lt witl be tomg before the Hertiem Hf Wake and Royle 
anal Colvin ve forgotten, “The bdateary ef the siege bas beer deeriled will eetracrtinery siviclnme by Bly 
Geomge Trerelyas In his Compiitiie-snatlad, but the daltp diary, weliten by Wake un the wall *ai-any 
remenft incase ee ebook! He sagged" was many pears agu obliterated by the ruthie whilewad of on 
igen“ pedtores.” Tt miay Ie feted eepredscedd ty ell in Sis Monier Willer! Meneriair of 
Ow Naiiylary Caley. Mi. Wake, who was bern in S28, wae created a CB. foe bis services and 
retired om acecnet of fil-beaith wo joog equ as 1563." 
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along which many armies passed besides Adams’, This road is fast, dis- 
appearing in parts.” 

The Society has to express its thanks to Messrs, Thacker, Spink & Co. 
for the coloured reproduction of Daniel's view of Chandpal Ghat in 1797, 
The Jatge house with towers on the Howrah side of the: River: was the-home 
of the Royal Military Orphanage before that institution was tramsterrec 
Kidderpore. The Society is also. indebted to Messrs, Thacker, Spink for the 
excellent portrait of Surgeon-General I. E. Busteed which decorates the 
present oumber, 





A Few copies of Mr, Majumdar's Minna of Marshidabad are still in 
tte hands of the Secretary for sale to members of the Society at the reduced 
price of Rs, 4-12, The book is full of interesting illustrations, and is the only 
adequate guide book to the city of which it may be truly said that the British 
Raj was born there. 





VERY many of the members of the Society were unable to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of visiting Plassey lak Peete, If a party of 
no less than sixty can be got together, it is proposed that Plassey should be 
revisited in December or January next. Mr. Firminger is of opinion that 
it would be best to devote the whole day this time to the inspection of the 
battlefield and HOE sarge, Po eae eet ee Eee 











ABour the same time as the present issue of Bengal: Past and Present 
appears, the reprint of Mrs, Fay’s Original Letter: will make its appearance 
Aa this work is published under the auspices of the G.HS., it fs but natural 
that | should express the hope that the sco copies, which have been printed, 
will find a rapid sale, The publishers are Messrs Thacker, Spink & Co, ul 
this effart justifies Itself, the Editor hopes to follow up the publication of 
Mrs. Fay by a companion volume made up chiefly of the hitherto un- 
published letters of one of Mrs. Fay's friends—Captain John O'Donnell of 
the Privateer Death or Glory, 
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